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For The Michigan Farmer. 
HOW DOES TILLAGE OONSERVE 
SOIL MOISTURE? 





Aesop tells us of a farmer who, when 
on his deathbed, led his two sons to be- 
lieve that there was money buried near 
the surface in the vineyard. So as soon 
as he was dead they set to work to find 
it, turning over the soil so thoroughly 
that the vines produced much more 
than ever before, and the sons were 
more than repaid for their labor, though 
they did not find the money they sought 
for. 

Most of us now prefer to know why 
we dig, and this brings me to the ques- 
tion I have in mind, namely, why do we 
cultivate the soil to conserve moisture? 
I quote from a recent bulletin issued by 
one of the leading agricultural experi- 

ent stations. It says,speaking Of culti- 
vation : “It breaks off the capillary pores 
in the soil structure and interposes be- 
tween the lower moist soil and the air a 
layer so loose that the water cannot rise 
through it.” 

This seems to be the commonly accept- 
ed view of the manner in which culti- 
vation acts to conserve water. Some 
experiments made by the writer showed 
that water rose more rapidly through 
loose soil, than through compact 
and has ted him to _ conclude 
that the observed conservatism of moist- 
ure by cultivation is due, not to the 
breaking off of the capillary pores, but 
tothe fact that loose earth conducts 
heat less rapidly than compact earth, 
hence the temperature of the lower 
moist soil does not rise so high when 
covered by a layer of loose earth. It is 
well known that evaporation of water 
goes on more rapidly as the temperature 
increases; the rate of evaporation at 108 
degs. F. being about 23 times that at 72 
degs. F., the water being in contact 
with dry air in both cases.—Edwin 
Squire. 
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BEST RAOK ARRANGEMENT FOR 
HAY SLINGS 





I have used hay slings of several 
makes, and have one fault to find with 
all slings that take the load off in layers 
from the top, using slings with a ring 
ineach end. All that I have seen raise 
the load with a single rope, thus draw- 


ing twice as hard as a fork using a dou- | 


ble rope with a pulley attached to the 
fork and lifting the same load. 

We have a bottom trip hay sling that 
will work anywhere a fork will work, 
and takes off half the load at once, but 
the load is divided in the middle, up 
and down, instead of lengthwise. And 
as we draw with a double rope, can han- 
dle half the load just as easily as the 
single rope sling will handle a quarter 
of the load. <A load can easily be put 
into the bay in five minutes from the 
time the team is driven into the barn, 
and I have seen it done in three min- 
utes. Use the wood track with the iron 
plates on top, as the iron tracks often 
bend down under a heavy load when 
the car is between the hangers. 

I would like to correspond with those 

laving power windmills costing $75 to 

$100,as to the kind and size best adapted 
to farm work.—M. L. Evens, Branch 
Co., Mich. 
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SOME USEFUL CONTRIVANOCES. 





I present a plan for making a light 
and handy farm gate. It is made of 
1x38-inch strips dressed to seven-eighths 
of an inch in thickness. I use hemlock. 
The gate post, A, is 8x5 inches. I mor- 
tise the three long boards, the middle 
one being marked B, and run strap to 
the hinge through mortise on top board 
and fasten with a one-fourth-inch bolt. 
D is square and goes through the post 
with burr on end. The reason for havy- 
ing it square is so that it will not turn 





A HANDY GATE. 


in the post. The short post which sits 
level with top of ground wants a hole 
bored and a piece of gas pipe inserted 
for the lower hinge, which is made on 
strap and bolted to A for a stay. 

I used galvanized twisted wire, using 
two strands and twisting after putting 
on. This makes the gate strong, light 
and durable. 

F isa wire running through gate. I 
use for a fastener a slide with a slot; it 
works on a bolt running through at G, 
so when gate is to be closed it will drop 
into the slot and cannot get away. I 
also use a cap on:the gate. 

Seeing in The Farmer at different 
times, braces for wire fences I herewith 
submit a cut of one that has been 
used with good success, and which may 
be of value to readers of your paper. 
My father has used them for the past 
four years on his farm, and they have 
not given a particle as yet. The post I 
use is 8 feet long and. about 8 inches 
across the top. I place it 314 feet in the 
ground and attach an anchor to the bot- 
tom. Fill up with small stone and | 























A GOOD FENCE BRACE. 


tamp down solid. The rod Bis 6 feet 
long by % inch in diameter, with 
4-inch thread at one end and head on the 
other. The rod should run through the 
post near the surface of the ground, and 
the end with clamp and burr on should 
rest on the large flat stone, as most of 
strain comes at that point. 

Iusel1 piece of 2x4x14, which will 
just cut the two braces, which should be 
stood on edge and mortised in the post 
atm. Theclamp at the end of the rod 
should be made so as to fit over the ends 
of the 2x4 resting on the ground, say 5 
inches. Irunmy wire right through 
the end posts and between the 2x4s, 
which does not give ita chance to turn 
the post.—Subscriber, Tuscola Co., 
Mich. 

(This is a good brace,and has been us- 
ed in our section quite frequently. We 
urge each brother farmer to see that no 
slack work is allowed in setting the end 
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the tensile strain of all the wires if 
stretched to the breaking point, could 
not stir these posts. Then you will 
have a fence that will endure for some 
time.—Ed. ) 








HOME-MADE PIAZZA. 





Many houses have no shade trees near 
them, and a piazza or veranda is almost 
a necessity in the summer. A perma- 
nent porch, deep enough to form the 
necessary shade in summer, is objection- 
able in the winter. as it shuts out the 
light that is then needed. Besides all 
this, the expense in building a perma- 
nent veranda is beyond the reach of 
many and altogether unnecessary in any 
case. 
make a summer veranda that has all 
the advantages of the expensive, per- 
manent piazza, and avoids the disadvan- 
tages in the winter. The expense is so 
small that everyone can afford it. 

Build a platform, or floor, of length 
and width desired, with or without rail- 
ing. Over this, at thé proper hight, 
construct a light frame to be covered 
with striped awning goods. The frame 
should be of same length‘and width as 
floor or platform, or larger. In many 
cases the awning and platform should 





ing. The frame should be attached to 
the building by screws, so that it'can be 
taken down in winter Or it can be at- 
tached with hinges and made to elevate 
and drop, same as awnings over win- 
dows. The frame is made of light strips 
of wood, and can be braced from side to 
side with small wires secured to thie 
house by small screw eyelets. Theawn- 
ing should be carefully taken down in 
the falland put away for the winter. 
It must be properly fastened to the 
frame by small, large-headed tacks to 
prevent it from tearing in the wind. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
A MIOHIGAN EXPERIENOE WITH 
ALFALPA. 





Having sustained considerable loss for 
a series of years on our farm in Hills- 
dale county from a failure to secure a 
good catch of clover or a satisfactory 
crop if we succeded in getting a catch, 
because of continued drouth, we con- 
cluded to try alfalfa in a small way. 
Quite early in the spring of 1896 we 
plowed up a small field, which had been 
used for our root crop for several years, 
prepared the ground carefully and sow- 
ed to alfalfa. The ground was natural- 
ly in the best condition to receive the 
seed, not only as to physical condition 
but also as to its fertility, having been 
covered with barnyard manure and an 
occasional dressing of hardwood ashes, 
salt and land plaster. The soil itself 
would be called a heavy, sandy. loam. 
During the first season or summer of 
1896 the seed seemed to come up in 
spots only. Ithink that by July there 
were more weeds than alfalfa plants. 
We cut with a mower before the 
weeds were large enough to shade the 
clover plants too much, allowing all this 





or bracing posts for any kind of a_ wire 
fence. Make both end posts so solid that 


growth to remain on the ground where 


The illustration shows how to| 


cover the whole front or side of build- | 






it grew. If my memory serves me right 
we cut it again, rather high in the fall, 
leaving on the ground as before. 

The second year the alfalfa came in 
thicker and would be called a fairly sat- 
isfactory stand. We cut the alfalfa 
three times during the summer and fall. 
It produced between three and four tons 
to the acre of nice fine hay. Only two 
cuttings were harvested, the third was 
allowed to go back to the land. This 
season we have cut the alfalfa once and 
it is nearly ready to cut the second time. 
From the first cutting we harvested 
about one and a half tons to the acre. 
The second crop will be somewhat heav- 
ier I think. The third will probably be 
left on the ground. Ibelieve the alfalfa 
has a better stand now than ever before 
and we intend leaving it so long as it 
yields a profitable crop. ; 

It might be interesting to some to 
make mention of two or three points 
we have observed in growing the crop 
thus far. First. It does not seem to be 
affected by periods of drouth like other 
clovers. In fact it appears to grow bet- 
ter when only a moderate amount of 
moisture is present. 

Second. We have found the best time 
to cut it is just as it begins to bloom. 
Do not wait as with other clovers until 
in full bloom and some of the blooms 
have begun toturn brown; if you do 
| you practically ruin the crop for hay. 

Third. It cures slowly and must be 
given plenty of time. It should be 
handled carefully as the most valuable 
part of the plant, the “leaves, drop off 
very easily. 

Fourth. Never cut close late in the 
falland harvest for hay. Cut rather 
high and early too, and let it remain 
on the ground. 

We observed a beautiful seeding of 
alfalfa almost ruined by a late close 
cutting for hay. It gave a good crop of 
hay but the future value was practically 
ruined.—Herbert W. Mumford. 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 





A month or two ago I called attention 
to the saying of old weather observers, 
that as the wind and weather were at 
the time of the ‘‘sun crossing the line,”’ 
so it would be for the next three or six 
months. Ido not know that this has 
anything whatever to do with the 
weather, but last March fora week or 


two, the wind was almost continuously 
in the southwest, and it has been there 
three days out of four, I think, ever 
since. The amount of rainfall has been 
excessive. Where the soil is naturally 
dry, quite an amount of seeding was 
done in April, but many pieces that were 
then too wet were not seeded until the 
last of May or first of June. 

Oats on such soil are not looking well 
—show too much moisture. In this vi- 
cinity the planting season generally be- 
gins about May 10, but at that date the 
soil was completely saturated and many 
did not finish before the early days of 
June. Since then, most of the time, the 
temperature has been very high and 
everything has grown rapidly. About a 
week ago a cold wave visited us,and the 
morning of June 16 a very perceptible 
white frost was seen in many places, 
but Ido not learn of any serious dam- 
age. 

The hay crop must be immense. Very 
little was winter-killed, and the growth 
is far beyond that of most years at this 
date. The prospect of an abundant hay 
crop, together with the unusual demand 
for stock, will continue long prices for 
dairy cattle. Calves are selling at $10 
and good cows due in August or Sep- 
tember are worth from $35 up. <A cattle 
buyer told me a short time since, that a 
gentleman had sent an order for a car 
of choice Jerseys, stipulating that they 
must be perfect in color. The receiver of 
that car of cows or the individual own- 
ers, if they are sold out one or two in a 


























place, are more than likely to be disap- 
pointed. 

The cattle buyer referred to knows a 
good cow when he sees her, and he 
knows, too, that color has nothing to do 
with her merit. He goes into a dairy 
and sees a fine built Jersey. He knows 
at a glance that she is a splendid per- 


former, and would suit any dairyman | 


who is measuring a cow by her ability 
to convert food into a large amount of 
rich milk. But she has more or less 
white hair in her coat. If buying for 
his own use he would take her even at 
the high price the owner places on her, 
but he knows she will not suit his cus- 
tomer. Inthe herd he finds two or 
three sleek-looking, solid-colored ones. 
He knows they are not tobe compared 
with the other in real worth, but he 
buys them because he knows they will 
please the eye of the man to whom they 


go. Iknow whereof I affirm when I|N. Y 


say that during the past three or four 

years hundreds of cows have been ship- 

ped from this county to farmers in Ohio 

and other western states, and were sold 

at extravagant prices, that had _ little 

to recommend them aside from color. 
SWEET VERNAL GRASS. 

Some five or six years ago there began 
to appear in our meadows a new variety 
of grass. It grows toa hight of about 
15 inches, grows ina clump much like 
orchard grass, and ripens its seed about 
July 1. As it wasa newcomer farmers 
did not know its name. I suspected it 
to be sweet vernal but did not know. I 
sent a clump of it to Prof. Roberts of 
Cornell University, and he pronounced 
it “‘sweet vernal.” It was imported 
from Europe, and is highly recommend- 
ed by many as a meadow or pasture 
grass. Prof. Roberts believes we need 
not fear it, as it is much to be preferred 
to no grass, or to weeds. Upon old, 
neglected meadows, ox-eye daisies are 
really as thick as they were last season, 
but where meadows were given a good 
top-dressing of stable manure last fall 
or winter, very few were seen. With 
favorable grass seasons, and upon rich 
meadows they are not likely to prove very 
troublesome. One of the worst pests in 
this section is the orange hawkweed, or 
as it is quite commonly called ‘‘Flora’s 
paint brush."’ On partially abandoned 
farms it has taken complete possession 
of many fields. 

I notice a new worm--at least it is 
new tome. It is of a light drab color, a 
dark line along the back and about an 
inch in length. Ihave only seen them 
on low bushes around fences or borders 
of fields. It forms a web tent that com- 

letely envelopes the bush. Last year, 
ater in the season, a small gray worm 
came in great numbers upon sugar ma- 
ples in certain sections, completely de- 
nuding the trees. I have seen accounts 
of their re-appearance this season in one 
or two localities. 

Not enough wheat is grown in this 
county to be worthy of mention. Inthe 
early days, rye used to be one of the 
staple crops; but little is now grown. 
Since the dry seasons of ’95 and °96 con- 
siderable rye has been sown and cut as 
green forage crops or cured for hay. I 
sowed the first field of it during my 
life, last fall, intending to plow it under 
this spirng or cut it for hay. At the 
time it had attained the proper growth 
for hay we had rain every day and 
night, so it is still standing. It has 
attained a wonderful growth but wheth- 
er it will prove a profitable crop remains 
to be seen. I notice a Farmer corre- 
spondent says it has been very dry 
through June, east of the Mississippi 
river Possibly it has fora certain dis- 
tance, but all through this section it has 
been just the reverse. I think the num- 
ber of bright, cloudless days could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Haying is at hand or will be as soon as 
sunny days appear. The harvest must 
be a slow and tedious one on account of 
the unusual growth, besides the surface 
of the ground is almost under water.—J. 
D Smith, Delaware Co., N. Y., June 
23, 1898. 


A NEW-OLD WEED IN NEW YORK. 











A new and formidable weed pest is be- 
ginning to make its appearance, and 
that toan alarming extent. It is the 
orange hawkweed or paint brush; and, 
truth to say, it has been with us for sev- 
eral years, but, owing to the fact that it 
grew on the writer’s farm ina pasture, 
it was so dwarfish that, having never 
seen it in a flourishing state, he had but 
little idea what it was, nor could those 
well up in botany tell him. This sea- 
son, however, it is to be seen in patches 
all over his farm.in rich, poor, wet, and 
dry soil, and it isthe same with those 
of his neighbors for miles around, while, 
simultaneously, reports are coming in 
from parts remote that a like weed is to 
be found, the strange appearance of 
which is greatly mystifying to many. 

Thorough cultivation, it is claimed, 
will kill the pest, as likewise wiil a dry 


there was an average annual increase in 


application of salt at the rate of 18, 


pounds to the square rod or 1} tons to 
the acre. Assomany farmers are 1¢- 
/norant of what this weed is (thanks to 
\their not taking a good agricultural 
| paper like The: Farmer, for example), 
the writer analyzed the orange hawk- 
| weed for himself. It will spread rapidly, 
for under good conditions as many as 
25 blossoms have been known to be 
formed on a single plant, these going to 
seed before haying is in progress enough 
ito check their availability; while, worse 
yet, the plants after being mowed off 
spread rapidly by means of runners. _ It 
is generally from 12 to 18 inches high 
and has, usually, heads of 8 to 10 orange- 
red flowers, the entire plant being cover- 
ed with long silky hairs. Indeed, ex- 
cept for these and its being smaller, the 
blossoms look not unlike that of the 
dandelion.—F. O. Sibley, Otsego Co., 








WHEAT EXPERIMENTS at ROTHAM- 
STED. 





Effect of Manures, Fertilizers, and Nothing. 





PRIZE REPORT, BY F. 8S. JOHNSON. 

During the 50 years between 1843 and 
1893 a series of experiments on wheat 
were conducted at Rothamsted, Eng- 
land, to determine the value of barnyard 
manure, various chemical manures and 
no manure in the production of wheat. 
The conditions under which the experi- 
ments were conducted may be briefly 


stated as follows: In 1839 the whoie 
field was manured with farmyard ma- 
nure, after which a five-course rotation 


“~was grown consisting of turnips, barley, 


peas, wheat and oats. _ 
the first eight years, 1844-1851, were not 
counted in the direct results of the ex- 


periods of eight years. 


164 bu., 1384 bu., 12} bu., 104 bu., and) 
12 bu. ; for the 40 years, 13 bushels; and | 
for the whole 50 years 13} bushels. As/ 
to the rate of decline due to exhaustion | 
it was found that on an average it | 
amounted to a little more than one-sixth | 
of a bushel per acre from year to year 
over the 40 years from 1852 to 1891. 


manure 14 tons to the acre were used | 
every year. For the first eight) 
years the average for each of the five 
remaining eight-year periods was 348, 
354, 358, 282, and 39} bushels. Theaver- 
age produce over the 40 years, 1852-1891, 
was 344 bushels; and the average for 
the whole period of 50 years, 1844 to 
1893, was 334 bushels per acre per an- 
num. It was found that on this land 


produce due to accumulation from the 
manure, of 54 bushels over the 40 years 
from 1852 to 1891, while the average in- 
crease from year to year, if uniform 
throughout the period, would be a little 
over one-quarter bushel over the 40 
years from 1852 to 1891. 

In order to ascertain which constitu- 
enus of farmyard manure were the most 
effective, a series of experiments were 
carried on with various artificial ma- 
nures. The manures used were superphos- 
phates, sulphates of potash, soda, and 
magnesium, alone, and together with 
various quantities of ammonium salts. 
The average for the 49 years by mineral 
manure alone shows an _ increase 
of only two bushels over that where 
no manure at all was used. The 
first and second additions of nitro- 
gen the mineral manure gave a 
marked increase, but the third addition 
did not give a large return. This serves 
as an illustration of the inapplicability 
of conclusions from manure  experi- 
ments when the condition of the land is 
too high already or when an excess of 
manure is applied. <A given quantity 
of nitrogen in the form of nitrate vield- 
ed more produce than an equal quantity 
in the form of ammonia. The nitrate 
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i|manured lots show that mineral ma- 
In the experiment without manure | 


periment as it was thought that the ac- | manures alone; but that mixtures of the 
cumulation due to comparatively recent | two gave very much more than either 
manuring might influence the results. | Separately. In two cases the average pro- 
The whole experiment was divided into | duce by mixed mineral and _nitrogen- 
The average | OUS Manure was more than that by the 
yield for the tive eight-year periods was | @nnual application of farmyard manure; 


In the experiment with farmyard | arable land. 
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During these experiments it was 
found that the relative excess of nitrc- 
/ gen in the soil is little, if at all, due to 
| the direct retention of the nitrogen of | 
| the manure; and that it is almost exciu- | 
| sively dependent on the difference in the 
| amounts of the crop residues (of the stub- 
| ble and roots,and perhaps of weeds) of 
| which there will be the more the greater 
| the amount of the crop grown. 
| When analyses were made of the soil | 
on the unmanured land it was found 
| that there was a gradual diminution of 
| the amount of nitrogen in it. With the 
| ground manured with farmyard mannre 
| there was a great accumulation of nitro- 
gen, it being about twice as rich in ni- 
trogen as any other part of the ground 
in the experiment. But in spite of the 
fact that a large amount. of the constit- 
uents in farmyard manure accumulates 
in the soil, the wheat crops on the dung- 
ed ground seldom, if ever, show over- 
luxuriance, and in unfavorable seasons 
the produce has been comparatively 
small, largely owing to the encourage- 
ment of weeds, and especially of grass. 

It may then be said that wheat was 
grown successfully for 50 years in succes- 
sion, without manure, with farmyard 
manure, and with various artificial ma- 
nures, on ordinary arable land. The un- 
manured and farmyard manured pieces 
of land were treated in exactly the same 
way in each of the 50 years. The arti- 
ficially manured lots did not, however, 
receive the same manure from year to 
year during the first eight years, 1844- 
1851; but, with a few special excep- 
tions, each has been treated uniformly 
during the 40 years 1852-1891, inclusive. 
The yields obtained show 34; bushels to 
be the annual average for the farmyard 
manure field and 13 for the unmanured 
field. The results on the artificially 





| nures alone gave very little increase of 
| produce; that nitrogenous manures alone 
| gave considerably more than mineral 


and in nine out of the twelve cases in 
which such mixtures were used the aver- 
age vield per acre was from two to eight 
bushels more than the average of the 
United Kingdom under ordinary rota- 
tion. 

Such were the results obtained for 40 
or 50 years in succession on ordinary 








FARM WORK IN NORTHERN OHIO. 





Pruning Hedges.—July 41 celebrated 
my independence by pruning hedge. | 
For the benefit of Brother M. E. King 
and others who think there is an im- 
mense amount of work involved in the 
care of hedge fence, let me say that I 
nt on that day all my mature 

edge, somewhat over a mile anda half, 
pruning it carefully on top and on both 
sides so as to make it neat and sightly. 
Yes, I worked more than ten hours, be- 
ginning before breakfast and stopping 
after supper. But Itook full time for 
meals, slept a full hour after dinner, be- 
gan long after sunrise and quit shortly 
after sunset. And I worked moderately 
all the time and was fresh enough to 
read the Century magazine an hour or 
two before going to bed and to sleep _re- 
freshingly all night. With a true, com- 

ct top and sides of hedge and a good 

ong, light, thin, tempered steel lawn 

sickle, it is rapid work to clip off the 
tender shoots that rise above this smooth 
compact surface. Ihave absolutely no 
“ax to grind’? whenI say, once more, 


— and tastes, the Osage orange 
edge is by far the cheapest, safest, 
strongest and most beautiful farm fence 
I have ever yet tried or seen. 

The Wheat.—Not until Tuesday, | 


my wheat. We might have begun on 


that for me, with my soil, climate, tem- | chine but a good one. 


The Ohio Wheat Crop.—I think it has 
been considerably overestimated. The 
drouth last fall made much of the covw- 
ing very late, and much of that hardly 
showed green until winter set in. The 


| month of March was splendid for wheat. 


The first ten days of April were very 
hard on it, but the rest of April and ai! 
of May and June were the best possible 
for it; and itcame on so much better 
than anyone dared hope either in De- 
cember or the middle of April that peo- 
pie have naturally overestimated its prob- 
abilities. Today I used my eyes care- 
fully, from Cleveland to Columbus, on 
the Big Four railroad. I saw not one 
field the whole of the way so good as 
my own and that of many of my Sum- 
mit county neighbors. Little was cut 
for the first 70 miles—indeed the entire 
distance. The best, ripest, earliest sown 
fields south of Crestline were mostly 
cut, but even in these vest fields the 
practiced eye could not fail to see that 
the shocks stood far apart, while the 
later-sown fields, still uncut because still 
unripe in many spots, will, when cut, 
show the shocks in still more distant 
and lonely proximity to each other! 

The Weather.—For some 30 or 40 miles 
before reaching Shelby there were evi- 
dences of recent heavy rain and wind. 
Even the light wheat was badly lodged 
and tangled, and what little heavy 
wheat there was, was still flatter down 
and worse tangled. Water stood in all 
low places in fields of corn and potatoes, 
and the ‘‘dry brooks’? were very wet 
brooks now. The rest of the 100 miles 
it looked quite dry, and corn, oats, pota- 
toes and pastures were suffering, and 
timothy meadows were ripening far too 
soon for the farmers to cut and cure the 
hay in season. Oats are poorer and corn 
better than I supposed. It is no boast 
to say that I saw not one field of oats so 
tall, thick, clean, heavy and uniformly 
headed as my own at home. Mine were 
sown very early, on tile-drained clover 
turf that was plowed in November with 
a good jointer plow that turned under 
all the clover, left the surface rough—a 
ridge or cone along each furrow—and 
that got the crumbling action of the 
frost all winter, and never once ‘‘pud- 
dled” or run either on or under the sur- 
face. The oats seem as good as they can 
be—uniless they lodge.—W. I. Chamber- 
lain, Summit Co., O., July 5. 

A Seed Saver. 

The farmer well knows the old rule that the 
better his clover crop the greater waste he experi- 
ences in harvesting .it. He also knows that the 
finest and ripest,part of the seed is that which is 
lost. Under old methods of gathering, the clover 
was tossed about sv much that nearly all the good 
was rattled out ef it. The American Buncher 
Mfg. Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., is advertising in 
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our columns a neat*little machine known as the 
New Improved ‘98 Boyer Clover Buncher and 
Seed Saver, which is intended to aitach to a 
mower, and is worked by a lock lever connected 
with foot treadle. The Buncher can be attached 
touny mower. The amount of seed saved with 
this buncher 1s so great that the operators o! 
clover huilers recognize the advantage of its use. 
It also excluded the sticks and foreign substances 
which damage and interfere with their mec!:a!.- 
ism. An illustration of the Buncher when at 
work is seen herewith. It is a low priced wa- 





Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 


INDER TWINE 3012, DIREC 


TO THE FARMER. 
I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY on your binder twine, be- 
cause | am satisfied with Small Profits and Quick 





July 5, did we start the twine binder, in | Sales. All kinds and qualities of twine. Get my sam- 
. ples and prices before you 


buy. 
LOUIS LOSSE, 83 Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





the 3d, but were anxious to finish all the 
timothy hay except a part of the orchard 
where it is very green, being so much 





being always applied in the spring was 
not subject to winter drainage. It is, 
however, very soluble and becomes rap- 
idly distributed and available, but it is, 
at the same time, very subject to drain- 
age after sowing if heavy rains follow. 
It was concluded then that since miner- 
als were not deficient, the increase was 
in proportion to the available nitrogen, 
when it was not applied in excess. An 
interesting part of the experiment is in 
the effect upon the carbohydrates produc- 
ed. It was found that for one pound 
of nitrogen applied as manure there was 
an increased production of carbohy- 
drates, in the grain and straw of wheat, 
of 28.8 pounds when 43 pounds of nitro- 
gen were applied as ammonium salts, 
and of 29.7 pounds when 86 pounds were 
applied as ammonium salts, and of 36.5 
pounds when 86 pounds were applied as 
sodium nitrate. 





shaded. My foreman must run the 
| reaper in my absence this time, as I can- 
| not be near the work at all. This is so 
| often the case that I must have a fore- 
}man who thoroughly understands every 
| kind of work. Asarule I can hardly 
|depend on more than one day each 
week at home, at work. 
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proved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


Ail Styles and Sizes. 

Agents in all dairy sections. 

» Send for latest ilfustrated catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE €0., - 





design and ease of operation excel 






75-00 to $625.00. 
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We pave a complete Dairy and Farm Creamery in 
constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by J. 
H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be sent 
to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 


AERATING MILK. 








tor is imperatively necessary, in order 
to secure pure, healthy milk. We con- 


sider aeration even.more essential than 
cooling. At this time of year much 


‘ously for a few minutes. 


out of the stable into the pure air. In- 
sert the tube into a can and pump vigor- 
The pure air) 


‘will be forced to the very bottom of the 


ean and driven all through the milk. 
Treat each can thoroughly, and after | 
waiting 15 or 20 minutes repeat the | 
operation. 

We do not know what the bellows! 


| will cost in small towns, but they can | € 
| _ — ws 65 cents up <= in — | in — a from — — —_ 

11 dled, . |large city hardware stores. iis is for | in the deep setting. uis is only the 
ae ee ee 'one of good quality 10 to 12 inches wide. | case where the greatest care is taken in 


trouble is experienced in keeping the | 


milk, even over a single night, especial- 


ly when a large can is filled direct from | 


the cows’ udders, without aerating. 
The most important thing to be done, as 
soon as the milk is taken out of the 
stable, isto thoroughly aerate it, and 
before trying to cool it down by placing 
it in iced water. 

We have a complete aerator and cooler 
combined. It hasa corrugated surface 
that allows the milk to run in a thin film 
over both sides of the,corrugated sur- 
face with cold water direct from the well 
constantly running up in the opposite 
direction between the same corrugated 
surfaces Milk direct from the cows’ 
udders, having a temperature of 90 to 95 
degs , is run over these corrugations, 
and in twoor three minutes’ time re- 
duced to within four or five degrees of 
the fresh water from the well. 

It takes considerable time to operate 
this cooler. The best arrangement is to 
have direct hose connection with the 
well pump when the milk is ready to 
aerate and cool down. Unless the wind 
blows,we must pump by hand Wecould 
utilize the tread power for this purpose, 
but the wind mill pump is some 30 feet 
away, and at an angle requiring a rather 
complicated connection with shafting 
or triangles. 

There is not so much trouble when a 
small quantity of milk is kept over night 
in cans eight inches in diameter, but 
the difficulty is in putting from 69 to 80 
pounds of warm milk into the large de- 
livery or creamery cans. Such a large 
quantity cools very slowly, and soon 
warms the water surrounding the cans 
unless the water is renewed or ice plac- 
ed therein. And even with the very 
hest facilities for cooling, the aeration is 
very desirabie for perfect results: Many 
farmers set their cans of milk warm: in- 
to the stock watering tanks and leave 
them over night with their covers on. 
This practice is a bad one. The water is 
usually warm to commence with, and 
the milk cools very slowly—in fact not 
much faster than if the cans were left 
standing in the open air all night. The 
milk is not aerated, and if the covers 
are left on, the heat and odors are lock- 
ed in, practically speaking,and any care- 
ful, thinking dairyman can imagine the 
result on a hot night. 

Again, if the covers are left off, but 
little benefit is derived from the venti- 
lation, even if in a pure atmosphere. 


But as the stock tank is usually in the | 


barnyard, the foul odors arising there- 
from are sure to be absorbed by the 
warm milk in the cans. This practice, 
at best, is detrimental to the milk, and 
we are sorry it is practiced by so many 
dairymen. 

A better plan is to set the cans in the 
house or well tank, pumping cold water 
into the tank by hand if the wind does 
not blow When this is done there 
should be some means of letting off the 
water and cleaning out the tank daily. 
Even when this plan is followed some 
sort of aeration should be practiced. 
One of the simplest methods is to pump 
pure air into the bottom of each can full 
of milk by means of a hand bellows, 
such as is used to start a fire. 


A tin tube is made to fit tightly on 
the end of the bellows air shaft and ex- 
tend downward into the bottom of the 
can. The tin tube need be no larger 
than to fit on the bellows tube, but it 
should have an air-tight joint. The 
length may be from 24 to 30 inches, ac- 
cording to the size of cans used. The 
lower end may be arranged in a funnel; 
have the bottom covered with tin and 
perforated with holes. Some arrange- 
ment for holding the bellows and tube 
In a proper position, when in operation, 
may be devised by the operator himself. 
Che cut shows our arrangement foi at- 
taching the hand bellows to a can or 
pail of milk. A isthe canand Bis the 
bellows. Cisa triangular brace made 
of galvanized iron and soldered to the 
bellows shaft. The lower end has an 
inverted U-shaped yoke or clamp. It is 
made with one-half-inch opening, and 
can be quickly and rigidly attached to 
the upper edge of any can or pail by 
means of the clamp screw D. This is 
all made plain in Fig. 2. For use in cans 
or pails of varying depth, the tin tube 
may be made to telescope together, if in 


aa sections, the joint being preferably 








We wish to repeat another suggestion | 
regarding the treatment of cans after | 





using. Wash them thoroughly with 
cold or lukewarm water first. Do not put 
hot water in, as it will cook the milk 
film onto the tin and: make it more diffi- 
cult to remove. After thoroughly rins- 
ing or washing in cold water, use the 
hot water and finish by scalding well 
every portion of the cans, and especially 
the seams. A sun scald putsona good 
“‘finish.’’ If any of the seams are open, 
have your tinsmith fill them with sold- 
er. Thoroughness in all these details is 
more especially the price of pure milk 
in these hot days. 








BUTTER-MAKING ON THE FARM. 


Miss Laura Rose, the instructor in the 
“home dairy’’ department of the dairy 
school at Guelph, Ont., furnishes the fol- 
lowing information in bulletin 107 of the 
Ontario Agricultural College: 


Have cows whose milk record is good, 
both as to quality and quantity. Weigh 
and test the milk of each cow occasion- 
ally. Discard all that do not reach a! 
certain standard, say 6,000 lbs. of 34 per- 
cent milk ina year. A Babcock tester, 
easy to use, will determine the percent 
of butter fat in the milk, and may re- 
veal the fact that the cow which you con- 
sider the hest is the least profitable one | 
in the herd. The cows must be com- | 
fortably housed, well and regularly fed, | 
and furnished -vith all the pure water 
they want. 

The milker must have clean hands, 
and the cow’s udder should be_ thor- | 
oughly wiped with a damp cloth before | 
milking. 

Take the milk from the stable as soon 
as drawn, aerate it well, and set. If 
deep setting is employed, place the cans 
in water and cool the milk to 45 degs. 
or below as soon as possible; cool. below 
40 degs. in winter. 

Have the water the depth of the milk 
in the cans, and be sure there is always 
ice in the water, as this method requires 
less ice and better results follow. Un- 
less plenty of ice has been put up, or 
there is a cold convenient spring on the 
farm, the deep cans are not advisable, 
as the loss in butter fat is very high 
when the milk is not sufficiently cooled. 
It is just as important to use ice in win- 
ter as in summer. 

A thermometer is the only safe guide, 
and one should be used constantly in 
determining temperatures. For  in- 
stance, by any other means it would be 
hard to tell whether the milk was cooled 
to 50 or 45 degzs. 

If cooled to 50 degs. the loss of butter 
fat in the skim-milk would be about 1 
percent, or one-fourth of the butter 
would be practically lost; while if cooled 
to 45 degs. the loss of butter fats in the 
skim-milk would be from two to three 
tenths of 1 percent ora loss of about 
one-twelfth of the butter. Test the skim- 
milk to find out what you are doing. 
It is the unknown leakages which rob 
the dairy. 

An ordinary box or barrel which will 
hold water, answers as well as the most 
expensive creamer, but there must be 
room for plenty of ice. The water and 
tank must be kept sweet and clean. 
Avoid spilling milk in and around the 
tank or creamer box 

A can with tap to draw off the skim- 
milk should have a bottom with four or 
five-inch slant. This carries away any 
sediment and allows more skim-milk to 
be drawn off. When there is no tap 
use a funnel-shaped dipper with no 
wire around the rim, and a_ long, 
straight handle. Witha knife loosen 
the cream from around the sides of the 
can and wet the dipper in water or milk, 
lower it, point first, into the can, allow- 
ing the cream to flow evenly into the 

















‘“Vhen through milking, take the cans! dipper. Repeat until all the cream is; cream crock. What skim-milk goes in 
| with it will do no harm, as the cream is 


removed. 


If kept at the proper temperature, | so thick. 


milk set in deep caus may be skimmed 
in 12 hours in summer, but in fall and 


winter it should stand at least 24 hours. | ter. 
The longer it stands, if kept sweet, the | ens. 
Always | free from odors. 


thicker and richer the cream. 
keep the cans covered. 

Tests from shallow-pan setting prove 
that there is no more loss of butter fat 


skimming. The old-fashioned perforat- 
ed skimmer must be abandoned. In 





















































HANDY MILK AERATOR. 
using it the thin layer of cream next the 
milk drips through the perforations and 
readily mixes with the milk, as do also 
the large drops of thick cream which 
fall from the skimmer each time it is 
lifted to the cream crock or can. The 
following is the most economical way 
of removing the cream: Run a thin- 
bladed knife around the edge of the 
cream, pressing well to the sides of the 
pan, set the pan on the edge of the 
cream crock, tilt it sufficiently to allow 
a little of the milk to run over, holding 
back the cream with the knife, to pre- 
vent the cream from sticking to the 
edge of the pan; then with the aid of 


Milk in shallow pans should stand 24 


| hours in summer and 36 hours in win- 


Always skim before the milk thick- 
Keep in a cool, well aired room 

Avoid having a draft 
over the milk, as it causes a hard, leath- 
ery crust to form on the cream. 

A cream separator will pay with 10 
or more cows. More fat is recovered 
from the milk and the cream is ina 
sweeter and purer condition; skim-milk 
is warm and fresh for feeding. If wa- 
ter is scarce or ice hard to secure, get a 
separator. 

Cream should never set in open ves- 
sels where there are odors or impure air. 
The cream vessels hould always be cover- 
ed;in summer set it in the coolest 
place; in winter set it where the tem- 
perature is 60 to 70 degs. Every time the 
cream can is emptied thoroughly wash 
and scald, and set it out doors for an 
hour or two before using again. 

When starting to collect cream for a 
fresh churning, add to your first skim- 
ming a starter which you know has a 
clean, good flavor. A pint or two of 
cream saved from your previous churn- 
ing, or the same amount of good butter- 
milk or sour skim-milk, will answer. 
This gives the proper bacteria control 
before other germs can get possession. 
Stir well each time new cream is added. 
Do not add sweet cream shortly before 
churning, as it causes great loss of but- 
ter fat. Separator cream should be cool- 
ed to 60 degs. in winter and 55 degs. 
in summer, before it is added to the 
cream crock. 

Examine the cream the day before 





churning. If the lactic acid is develop- 
ing slowly, heat the cream to 60 degs. 


;in summer, and 65 degs. in winter, 
iby placing the can ina dish of 
warm water at 100 degs. and stirring 


constantly until the desired temperature 
is reached. In warm weather be care- 
ful not to overheat the cream cr it will 
become too sour before churning time. 
It may not be necessary to warm it at 
allin summer. Have the cream lower- 
ed to the churning temperature several 
hours before churning. It gives a_bet- 
ter texture to the butter. 
(Concluded next week. ) 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Lavai “ALPHA” and “BABY” Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


PRICES $50 - TO $800.- 
Save $10.- per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranpoupit & CANAL Sts., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. } NEW YORK. 


ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 

tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aidin the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. KEpr catalogues address DR. 
M: E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 

















the knife, glide the cream into the 
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CHI IIEICIOIICIEIES 


A book ofimport- 
ance from the pen of 
that dependable writer 
and dairyman, Josiah D. . 
Smith. A book ofdeep thought 

and broad common sense on the 
art of butter making. A book 







their success. 


CRYSTAL SALT. 


bound in oiled linen. 


our 
trade-mark words 
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of education that enables the beginner 
to avoid the shoals of failure, and helps 
experienced butter makers to add to 
This book was prepared 
for large and small users of DIAMOND 
It’s not an advertise- 
ment, but a careful treatise tastefully 
It will be sent 
free and prepaid to any one who will cut 
out and send us, from the back of one of 
butter-salt bags, any size, the 


“THE SALT THAT'S ALL SALT” 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
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Detrcit, Mich. 


DIRECT SHIPMENTS OF CATTLE. 





The cattle growers in the West are 
greatly interested in the result of a 
shipment of 250 head of Kansas, Texas 
and Missouri steers, to Galveston, and 
thence to Cardiff, England. The dis- 
tance is 4,500, and the report comes back 
that the cattle reached Cardiff in excel- 
lent condition, and that the people there 
were much pleased to have direct ship- 
ments of live cattle to that place from 
the United States. The project, says 
the Dallas News, has been under con- 
sideration for some years, the port of 
Galveston always being considered the 
most desirable point for shipment. This 
initial shipment has been carefully 
watched by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which sent an in- 

r to Cardiff to investigate the fa- 
cilities at Cardiff to handle shipments of 
cattle before this first lot was sent. His 
report was entirely favorable, and the 
first shipment followed. The interest 
taken in this shipment across the water 


shows the esteem in which American: 


beef is being held in England, and the 
increasing popularity of the American 
steer, for so many years regarded in 
England as third-rate meat and sold at 
their butcher stalls at third-rate prices. 
That prejudice is now fast dying away, 
for American cuts and joints are now 
exposed side by side on the butchers’ 
blocks with their native meats and sold 
at prices nearly if not quite equal. The 
report of the department states in effect 
that Texas has cut out for herself a great 
future in the productionand shippin3’ of 
choice beef to England, and that before 
long trade will be inaugurated with 
that country that will engage the atten- 
tion of many breeders and feeders of fine 
market stock, and prove very remunera- 
tive. It isnot likely that exports of 
live cattle from Gaiveston will in any 
way interfere with exports from north- 
ern points, as it is more than probable 
that the district around Cardiff at pres- 
ent depends upon the neighboring coun- 
try for its supplies of cattle, and the 
shipments from Galveston will therefore 
come in competition with British and 
not American cattle. The result upon 
the cattle trade of the south and south- 
west should be quite salutary. 








OALLING A HALT. 








The ‘‘Jersey Hustler,’’ published in 
the interest of Durocs-Jefsey swine, has 
the following in a recent issue: 

‘As a guard over the interests of the 
Duroc we wish to call a halt on the ten- 
dency to try to make a Poland-China 


type out of Durocs. In order to 
meet the approval of breeders 
of various kinds of swine, the 


average Duroc breeder is attempting to 
makea different type of Duroc than 
that intended by nature. We know 
there is quite a demand for the smoothly 
finished, finer boned,more compact Duroc 
than his coarser brother, but where will 
this lead? Should the Duroc be bred 
down as fine as the Poland-China and 
some other breeds, you will find their 
wonderful vitality and prolificness gone. 
The great demand at present is for ba- 
con instead of lard,and by careful and ju- 
dicious breeding the Duroc can be made 
the foremost bacon hog of any breed. 
This is an important question. Let us 
have a discussion on the subject. Are 
we to alter the type at a loss of the qual- 
ities that have attracted universal atten- 
tion to the Duroc?” 

There is good sound sense in the above 
paragraph and Duroc-Jersey breeders 
should give heed to its suggestions. 
The average breeder seems to want an 
animal which will combine the charac- 
teristics of all breeds, and after selecting 
the breed he prefers, he at once sets to 


Poland would not stand shipment. 
Their legs would give out. It took sev- 
eral years to convince breeders that a 
good thing can be carried toofar. Then | 
the Berkshire color was copied, and te- | 
day the fashionable Poland-China hog 
has the four white feet and the white 
strip in the face of the rival breed. The | 
ears are finer and instead of dropping | 
over the eyes as formerly, barely break | 
over near the tip. The mole head and} 
face has been lost, the jow] is lighter, | 
and the face is becoming as dished as the | 
Berkshire. If the two breeds were 
crossed the progeny would comprise 
good specimens of the Poland-China and 
the Berkshire, and they would be good 
hogs too. But the identity of the two 
breeds stands in danger of being lost, 
and affords an opportunity for fraud on 
the part of the unscrupulous. In the 
same manner the Victoria is approach- 
ing the Chester White, the latter being 
much finer than some years ago, and the 
latter increasing in size. aia 

As to the Duroc-Jersey, the type is being 
changed entirely from what it was ten 

years ago. It is approaching the Po- 
nd-China very closely in form, with 
the broad back, rather short but dee 
body, and fine bone of the latter breed. 
Its distinctive color will prevent any 
change in that particular. The Duroc- 
Jersey which carried off first honors at 
the Chicago fat stock show some years 
ago, for the quality of its meat, was a 
different animal from the prize takers 
of the present time. 

The point is this: what is the use of 
starting with a new breed if it is not 
satisfactory? Why not select the one 
closest to your standard, and not spend 
years breeding another one up to it? 
They are talking of crossing the razor- 
back with the improved breeds to secure 
what are called its good qualities, and 
at the same time have an improved hog. 
The moment the razor-back is improved 
by crossing its special characteristics 
are lost. You cannot getan early ma- 
turing bacon hog from such a cross_be- 
cause then it will not be a bacon hog. 
If you have a flock of Merinos don’t try 
to make Lincolns of them. Get Lin- | 
colns to start with and save time and| 
trouble. If you breed Duroc-Jerseys, | 
keep to the true type of the breed, don’t 
try to make red Poland-Chinas of them. 








THE OOMING HOG. 





The question of the vacon hog has 
come to the front during the recent 
months in a manner as never before in 
the history of this country, With the 
majority of breeders the idea has not 
much favor. The modification of Amer- 
ican types so as to meet the ideal of the 
bacon advocates would not seem to be 
very near, judging by the storm of op- 
position which the proposal has met 
with. And yet inthe judgment of the 
writer some modification in that di- 
rection will have to be made before we 
can reach the ideal in swine production. 
So strongly is this conviction impressed 
upon my mind that I desire to be put on 
record in reference thereto, and in a 
way from which there is no retreating. 
And this change must needs be made 
even though we should not send one 
pound of bacon beyond the sea. 

Our people deserve great credit for 
what they have done in the way of or- 
ong army improving breeds of 
swine. ere are at least five breeds 
distinctly American in origin. These 
are the Chester White, Poland-China, 
Duroc-Jersey, Cheshire and Victoria. 
Four of these have been brought to a 
high degree of uniformity of type. Ihe 
fifth, the Victoria, is not so well estab- 
lished, being of recent origin. For early 
maturing and easy feeding qualities. 
these breeds are simply incomparable, 
and for size and weight at an early age 
they are unexcelled. Butin the effort 
to secure early maturity, and easy keep- 
ing qualities in so marked a degree and 
without too much sacrificing size, the 
breeders have overlooked the relative 
importance of other requisites quite as 
essential as these. They have not laid 
sufficient stress on the value of good 
bone, good breeding qualities and good 


| on vigorous stamina. 


.cede that good bone and good breeding 


breeds of swine before you began to} 
spoilthem. Is it not true that your | 
corn-fed pigs are weak in bone? Is it 
not true that feeding corn so much and 
so constantly helps to make them weak? 
And is it not true that ail the bacon 
breeds and bacon types have good bone? 
If these things are true, and I am_ con- 
vinced they are, and so are you if you 
will but speak your minds, then the con- 
clusion is irresistible that if you are to 
improve the bone of your pigs you must 
bring the forms to more nearly resemble 
those of the bacon types. 

Our swine require improvement in 
their breeding qualities. The wail has 
gone up from many states that sows are 
not so prolific as in the good old days 
of yore. And that wail has not origin- 
ated in fancy. It comes from hard- 
headed men who know what they are 
talking about. And nowhere is this la- 
ment so loud as in the corn belt. If lam 
not stating the facts here, I wish to be 
corrected. Far be it from me to insult 
the highest of rural intelligence to be 
found inall the world by attempting 
misrepresentation. Is it not true at 
the same time that the bacon breeds 
and types of swine are all of them pro- 
lific and that they are prolific in propor- 
tion to the perfection in which they are 
possessed of the bacon type? The Im- 
proved Yorkshire and the Tamworth are 
the most perfect of the bacon types 
probably in all the world and they are 
among the most prolific of the breeds in 
all the world. It follows, therefore, 
that if the impaired breeding qualities 
of the lard producing types are to be im- 
proved they must be modified so as to 
bear a closer resemblance to the bacon 
types. : 

Our swine need more stamina. That 
they have lost stamina in no little degree 
will, I think, be conceded by every can- 
did breeder of swine in the corn belt. 
That they have lost stamina is evidenced 
in the extent to which they lie down 
and die by the million every year before 
the hand of disease. True, cholera isa 
germ disease, but germ diseases prey 
more readily on vitiated stamina than 
If that were not 
true, then, it must follow, that to fortify 
our pigs from cholera we must. vitiate 
their stamina. And that bacon pigs 
have more stamina than the lard types 
is also true. In the absence of statistics 
it may not.be easy to establish this 
point, but it may be established never- 
theless. That the bacon pig has good 
bone and plenty of it, nobody can deny. 
That the bacon ig isa prolific breeder 
cannot be gainsaid. Then it follows by 
parity of reasoning, that it must have 
stamina, for all reasonable men will con- 


qualities are two of the evidences of 
stamina. If the above premises are cor- 
rect, they drive us to the conclusion that 
if our swine are to have more stamina 
they must be made more nearly to re- 
semble the bacon types. 

A fourth reason as to why 
we shall be compelled to put our 
pigs in the bacon band wagon whether 
we want to or not is found in that modi- 
fication of taste in the eaters which pre- 
fers bacon nicely streaked throughout 
to bacon that is not so streaked. The | 
day was when our pigs could not be too | 
large nor too fat to suit the market. | 
The day now is when comparatively | 
small and much leaner pork is wanted. | 
Even lumbermen now prefer pork that | 
is not too fat. This taste, however, is | 
not so pronounced as yet in America as | 
in England, but that it is asserting itself | 
will be patent to everyone who stands | 
and looks on at the stock yards while | 
the dealers are making their selections | 
for the various brands of the manufac- | 
tured article. They discriminate sharp- | 
ly against age combined with much fat. 

For these four reasons we will be com- | 
pelled to modify our present types of 
swine. I have not said how we shall | 
modify them. That will be considered | 
later, it may be in another paper. But 
that some modification is necessary is | 
very evident,and that such modification | 
must be in the direction of the bacon | 
type is equally evident. Why then | 
should our breeders cry out as with one. 
voice against a change that is inevitable? 
Why should they write words in their 
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‘never could have built up such excellent | since the sepricural voices coming 


from the million graves in which dead 
swine lie buried are pleading with us 
to give their progeny a chance by turn- 
ing them into something like bacon 
types,shall we not do it? In the light of 
self interest shall we not do it?—Thom- 
as Shaw, University of Minnesota. 


STOCK NOTES. 


The hot weather is bringing light hogs 
to the front again, and they are now 
selling even with heavy. 

During the first five months of the year 
our exports of live cattle to Great Britain 
amounted to 179,092 head. During the 
same age Argentine sent 46,145, and 
Canada 15,907. British importations of 
fresh beef were 1,227,104 cwt. as com- 
pared with 1 114,057 cwt. last year. The 
total value of all live animals imported 
into Great Britain for food was approxi- 
mately $22,762,810, and of meats, $10,- 
950,255. 

The London Meat Trades Journal says: 
‘A product deserving of attention just 
now is lard, of which our source of im- 
ported supplies is almost exclusively the 
United States. Whilst there was almost 
identity of total in our imports of this 
article in the first five months of 1896 
and 1897, respectively, the quantity has 
this year gone up no less than 50 per- 
cent, our import thus far amounting to 
1,022,163 cwt.”’ 

Advices from France are to the effect 
that since the $40 per head duty was 
imposed on horses, prices have risen 
materially and the French breeders are 
correspondingly happy. Five American 
importers are now visiting the breeding 
districts of France, in search of French 
Coach and Percheron stallions and 
mares. One small lot of stallions was 
shipped at Havre a week ago, we learn, 
consigned to an American gentleman 
who has not previously been identified 
with the French Coach breed. 

Says the London Meat Trades Journal: 
‘After the horse, the dog! In Paris a 
Cynophagic society has been started, 
the members of which bind themselves 
to advocate the eating of dog. They 
have appealed to Sarcey to assist them 
in dispelling the vulgar prejudice against 
dining off a mastiff joint or terrier cut- 
lets. Sarcey has refused, saying that 
before he turned vegetarian he drew 
the line even at horse. The society, I 
doubt not, will find another champion. 
Some day it may oceur to a bright Pari- 
sian spirit that the necessity of falling 
back on dog flesh might best be obviated 
by removing the stupid restrictions on 
good American or New Zealand beef and 
mutton.”’ The French agrarians would 
never submit to removing the _ restric- 
tions on importations of foreign meats, 
and they rule France. The aim of that 
government has always been to keep 
the French farmers contented, and the 
duties on agricultural imports are placed 
for that purpose. 
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work to modify its type, selecting some/|stamina. To regain what has been lost 
rival breed as his standard of excellence. | in these respects the breeders will be 
We have seen this done with the Poland- | compelled to modify past ideals so as to 
China, the Duroc-Jersey, the Chester |more nearly resemble the bacon hog. 
White and the Victoria. The original | The word compel may sound a little dis- 
Poland-China was a large-boned rather | agreeable, but I will not take it back un- 
coarse hog, with heavy ears, a mole-| til shown that it istoo strong to meet 
shaped head, and spotted black and | the needs of the case. 

white. It had to meet in competition| Our swine need more of good bone, 
the Berkshire, a black hog with white | and from the very nature of things 
points and a white strip in the face, fin- this want is the greatest within the corn 
er boned, with erect ear, dished face | belt. Notwithstanding that such is the 
and much lighter jowl than the Poland. | case, the loudest protests against the 
The two types, each good in its way, | modifications of the bacon form have 
have been steadily assimilating,or rather | come from breeders within the corn belt, 
the Poland breeders have adopted the | that isto:ay, the men who need the 
Berkshire as their standard, and thetwo | medicine the most are loudest in their 
breeds are. getting more alike every | abuse of the doctors who are trying to 
year. The Poland breeders first started | help them. Come, breeders in the corn 
to breed for finer bone, and this was] belt, let us reason together for a_ little. 
carried to such an extent that a heavy! I know you are reasonable men or you 
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haste on this question that some day 
they would like to boil in lie to obliter- | 
ate them? Why should they show so) 
much displeasure at a suggestion on the | 
part of Secretary Wilson that would put 
millions into the pockets of the nation if | 
the swine growers would patiently lis- | 
ten and then embody in their practice! 
what they have heard? But it isnot the | 
first time in the history of the world | 4 
that men have kicked against the pricks | 
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4 ~— — undoing. Since the 9 

changeless laws of physiology are cali- ¢ Chi | i 
ing to us to give heed to the claims of | St. Paul rye 
the bacon hog, shall we not pay the |*¥ Minneapolis | Cincinnati 
just tribute of obedience to those laws? | St. Louis , Cleveland 
Since the current of all modification | Kansas City San Francisco 
has put in the direction of the bacon | Denver Los Angeles 
hog, would it not be wise to embark|@ Omaha | Portland, 0 
upon that current and thus float down 9 en vige 
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CHEVIOT SHEEP. 





I noticed in one of the papers I take a 
brief description of the Cheviot sheep. 
Will you kindly give the readers of The 
Farmer a history of them, and whether 
or not there are any flocks in Michigan 
or the United States. From the descrip- 
tion given it occurs to me that they are 
a valuable kind of sheep to have.—Lin- 
coln H. Litus, Van Buren county, Mich. 

It is the misfortune of many of the ad- 
mirers of a special breed of live stock— 
or anything else, for that matter—to en- 
dow it with a catalog of excellences 
which is very likely to excite a curios- 
ity and desire to possess them in those 
who accept in good faith the list of de- 
sirable qualities for which they are said 
to be noted. In their native home, the 
bleak Cheviot hills of Scotland, it is 
doubtful if any other breed will do as 
well asthe Cheviot. Long years have 
rendered them thoroughly acclimated, 
and their peculiar characteristics, as a 
result of their environment, adapt them 
to requirements of their native home 
and the needs of the particular section 
in which they are located. 

Whether the Cheviot would retain its 
desirable characteristics under entirely 
different surroundings, and ina climate 
so very different from its native home 
as would be your county, no one can 
truthfully answer until the test has 
been made. 

The Cheviot belongs to the long-wool 
breeds so far as the length of his fleece 
is concerned, but in the weight of car- 
cass he is just about even with the South- 
down. _He has along white fleece, 
which protects him against the cold 
storms so often occurring during the win- 
ter season. It is dense, and of good 
quality. The head is bare, as are the 
legs, and both are covered with a hard 
white wiry hair. The fleece comes as 
far forward as the ears, and then stops, 
giving the appearance ofa ruff around 
the neck when the sheep is looked at 
from in front. 
is nearly or quite full length. 
the Cheviot is well proportioned, 
showing constitution and aé¢tivity. I 
isclose coupled, with a square, well built 
carcass, and is anactive hardy animal, 
standing exposure well, and producing 
a very good quality of mutton. 

In Michigan we should select northern 
counties as best fitted to give surround- 
ings in which the herd would be most at 
home. The Cheviot will not do well on 
low or marshy soils, and we doubt if he 
will under the warm suns of Southern 
Michigan. lUftested there, we would 
suggest that good shade, pure water, 
and short, sweet grass pastures are what 
should be furnished him. The hot suns 
and drouths of July and August will be 
much harder on the Cheviot than the 
cold of winter. and pecial crops like 
rape or roots should be grown to carry 
them over that trying time. There isa 
register association for the breed, the 
secretary of which is Mr. Howard Keim, 
of Lagonda, Ind. There are quite a 
number of these sheep scattered over 
the United States, but we do not know 
of any flocks in Michigan. 


THE PROLIFIONESS OF THE DORSET 
SHEEP. 


IT am asked by E. H. B., of Cookville, 
Tenn., whether there is a breed of sheep 
that will lamb twice a year and if so, 
what are their most striking character 
istics and what is their chief value. ‘The 
Dorset sheep will, if not restrained, 
drop their lambs twice a year. An il- 
lustration of this truth niay be seen not 
a stone’s throw from where I write. <A 
beautiful Dorset ewe, plump and round 
and strong and vigorous, has by her 
side a pair of lively little lambs. They 
were born two days ago. I never saw a 
smarter pair of lambs or more promising 
ones. This ewe dropped a nice lamb in 
October, 1896. She lambed again, drop- 
ping a magnificent ram lamb, in Jan- 
uary 1897, and in January 1898 sheagain 
dropped a magnificent lamb, and on 
June 28th she came smiling up to the 
pasture gate with a pair of twins. This 
ewe is always fat and has a strong con- 
stitution. She is an immense milker so 
that generally it is necessary to relieve 
her of part of her milk, as there is 
more than the lamb can take. She is 
also a model mother, looking well after 
her offspring, and that is, in a general 
way, a good characteristic of the Dorset 
ewe. 

Yet not all Dorsets will lamb twice a 
year, nor should they. The lambing 
function draws heavily on the reserve 








This is when the fleece | 
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strength of the ewes. The giving of 
milk is a constant drain upon her sys- 
tem; if she is not of a strong constitution 
| she will not thrive, although well fed; 
| nor will she produce valuable lambs if 
| allowed to drop her lambs so often. Nor 
idol think it a good thing to allow 
\Isinbs to come at this time of year. I 
| would have preferred that the lambs had 

been dropped in September, and it was 


} 





| how. 

Dorset sheep, as most of The Farmer 
readers know, come from southern Eng- 
land. There they have been kept for a 
very long time and bred largely for the 
purpose of producing very early lambs 
that are sold fat_ during the winter in 
London markets. Naturally, by selee- 
tion and culling, the original prolificness 
and good milking qualities of the ewes 
of Dorsetshire have been added to until 
probably there is no sheep in the world 
that possesses so marked a degree of 
strong maternal powers and can drop 
and suckle more thrifty lambs or can fit 
them so well for such early markets at 
so early an age. 

Dorsets in England have never been in 
the ‘‘fashion.*’ There the ‘‘rage’’ has 
been for Southdowns, for Leicesters, for 
Cotswolds, Shropshires and Hampshires. 
At one time the Southdowns a8 made 
quite a serious inroad into the county of 
Dorset, yet the farmers learned that 
they had madea mistake and they 
turned again to their old breed of Dorset 
sheep, and the Dorsets crowded out the 
usurpers of their pastures, and the reason 
was that the Dorset yielded most profit 
in their management, for their market 
calied for fat lambs fresh from their 
mothers’ sides at a very early season, 
and in this specialty no other sheep 
could compete. 

As the growing of early lambs to be 
shipped, to northern and eastern markets 
is a growing and increasing industry in 
the South, it seems to me particularly 
opportune that this gentleman_makes 
his inquiries concerning the Dorsets. 
In 1896, I sent to Kentucky a Dorset ram 
and a letter received from the gentle- 
man a few days ago informed me that 
he finds his lambs from the Dorset sire 
to be larger, heavier, and healthier than 
those from his Southdown and Shrop- 
shire sires. In 1894 Tsenta ram lamb to a 
gentleman in southern Kentucky and last 
year I was agreeably surprised to receive 








a letter from the gentleman’s son stat- 
ing that after his father’s death, on tak- 
of his father’s stock he 
found a flock of grade Dorset ewes de- 
scended from the ram that his father 
had bought of me, and these ewes he 
stated were the tinest he had ever seen. 
Such experiences as that lead me to be- 
lieve that the Dorset is very much at 
home in Kentucky and Tennessee and 
thrives on the bluegrass, especially the 
spring lamb. 

Much interest is being taken in the 
Dorset sheep also in Virginia. A letter 
recently received from a gentleman in 
West Virginia states that of his Jan- 
uary lambs, one pair of twins weighed 
228 pounds and their mother 150, and 
his record breaker is a ram lamb born in 
December weighing 140} pounds, with 
a March lamb weighing 94 pounds. 
This gentleman breeds both Shrophire 
and Dorset sheep and tries to give them 
impartial treatment, yet year after year 
the Dorsets are heavier when sent to 
market in the spring, this year there 
being an average of three pounds per 
head in favor of the Dorsets.—Joseph 
E. Wing. 


FATTENING MINNESOTA LAMBS IN 
WINTER —No. 2. 











The average weight of the lambs used 
in the experiment, when the experi- 
ment proper began, Dec. 30th, was 98.2 
pounds, and when it ended, March 16 
following, it was 129.2 pounds, without 
shrink, and 122.8 pounds with shrink. 
The average increase in weight was 31 
pounds in the 77 days of the experiment, 
or a trifle over 12 pounds per month. 
The gains are the very best ever attain- 
ed by the writer in any experiment of 
feeding lambs. 
any gains made in Ontario experiments, 
even when such foods as peas and oats, 
clover hay and roots were fed. The cost 


of making 100 pounds of increase in | 


weight during the experiment proper 
was $3.05. With the lambs in lot 4, 
that is to say, the lambs given the extra 
portion of oil cake along with the bar- 
ley, it was $2.92. Thisis the cheapest 
production of mutton ever realized by 
the writer while fattening sheep and 
lambs. Wherever this can be done isa 
paradise for the feeder. 
periment proper, the profit on the in- 
creased weight was $36.35, although the 


lambs were sold at the low price of $4.65 ; Saame 
Under the. 


per 100 pounds in Chicago. 
circumstances such a result is simply 
extraordinary. 


The net profit made on the lambs, 


excluding the one that died, was 
but $22.09, or 22 cents per lamb. 


They were superior to ' 


During the ex- | 
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This net profit was small, but it was 
not in any sense the outcome of unsuc- 
cessful feeding, but rather of fluctuating 
market values. Itis one of those in- 
| stances which the feeder must now and 
then face. The lambs were bought when 
they were dear, and they sold on one of 
the lowest markets that we have had for 
years. When the experiment began 


| the lambs had cost tne station $4.04 per 





./an accident that they were dropped | 100 pounds, and when delivered in Chi- 


cago they only netted the station $4.22 
| per 100 pounds. The advance therefore 
j}iu the selling price over the cost price 
was only 18 cents per 100 pounds. Had 
the selling price been normal for such 
lambs the profits would have been ex- 
cellent. In every other respect the re- 
sults were most gratifying with the 
lambs of all the lots except those in 
lot 1, which were fed an unlimited grain 
ration. 
lot 2 which were fed the same foods in 
kind but limited in quantity, they made 
much the same gains. But in lot 1 one 
lamb died toward the close of the exper- 


their feed occasionally. The troubles 
were digestive, and called for special at- 
tention on the part of the feeder. 
Although the incresse made by the 
lambs was not far different, those in lot 
4 made the best gains, and also gave the 
most profit. It will be remembered that 


was barley, and they were given an in- 
creased portion of oil cake. 


The gains made by feeding oil cake and 
oats were nearly equal to those obtained 
from feeding the other mixtures, but 
the cost is considerably greater, and so 
it has proved in every instance in suc- 
ceeding experiments. 

The lambs were sold, as previously 
intimated, in Chicago. The price paid 
was $4.65 per 100 pounds. The firm of 
Clay, Rohinson & Co., who sold them 
expressed the opinion that had they been 
30 or 40 pounds lighter, and yet of equal 
quality, they would have brought 25 
cents per 100 pounds more. The winter 
of 1895 and 1896 it will be remembered 
was the first season when the discrim- 
ination in favor of light lambs of good 
quality and finish was marked. Since 
that time it has become further intensi- 
fied insomuch that the growers of the 





lambs must needs bow to the inevi- 
itable. It means that if large types of 


|lambs are giown they must be marketed 
| before they reach heavy weights. In 
| some respects this change is unfortunate, 
| for the good, well grown lamb will be 
‘more than 100 pounds when he reaches 
| the winter market, unless dropped later, 
jand when he gets over that weight he 
i must needs be sold at a disadvantage as 
compared with his brother who is not so 
heavy. This change will unquestion- 
ably have an influence on the breeds 
from which sires shall be chosen. 

It should also be noted that in this ex- 
periment the lambs made an aggregate 
gain of 1,691 pounds, or 238 pounds 
more than during the first six weeks. 
Such a result is very uncommon, as_ us- 
ually the best gains are made during the 
tirst half of the period of feeding. These 
greater gains are doubtless to be 
credited to the good clover hay fed the 
last half of the experiment, and they 
emphasize the importance of using fod- 
der good in quality.—Thomas Shaw, 
University of Minnesota. 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 
A NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULLS 


ready for service at reasonable prices. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Alien, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 











F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
« ers of Registered Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Loy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


H FOR SALE.—3 
Registered Shorthorns (On Stes 
young cows. Young Mary and Phyllis familifes,bred 
to Peri Duke 5th. Minor Davidson, Tecumseh, Mich 
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iment, and several were more or less off | 
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the distinctive grain ration fed to these | 
| 
The excel- | 


lence of this combination of 
oil cake, barley and oats in 
feeding lambs has been further | 


contirmed by succeeding experiments. | 
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HIGH bred registered Hoistein bull two years 
oid. Dam, “Walled Lake Queen,” that won 
first in class and Sweepstakes prize of Gold Medal at 
“World's Fair’ Chicago. Would exchange for Po- 
jland-China sows due to farrow later on. 
B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 








I EAD what H. O. Batman, of Bainbridge, Ind., 

says of a yearling Aberdeen Angus bull, which 
I selected for him: “Kappa’s Trojan has made a 
wonaerful growth this spring, and is pronounced by 
all cattlemen to be one of the best bulls that was 
eve: in this country.” Lhave TEN BULLS BY 
THE SAME SIRE FOR SALE CHEAP. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, 
Port Austin, Mich. JAS. H.HALL, Proprietor. 








SHEEP. 


QHROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM has on hand 
a few choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bred ewes and rams. Personal 
inspection invited. L.S. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 











HOGS. 
NHOICE fali sows ready to breed $8 cach; 1 boar, 
/ Wilkes, Corwin, U. S.and Tecumsch in stoek. 
Send for cacalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 








NHESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
/ Kither sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 





OR SALE.—Large Poland-China sows, bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 





rr SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires; Longfellow 
and Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hackney, Mt. Morris, Mich. 





NHIEF Tecumseh, Black U. S. and Klever’s Model 
/ strains of Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E.D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich. 





Woodstock, Mich., 


N ERCHANT KELLY, 
BERKSHIRES. 


vreeder of LARGE ENGLISH 
Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 





M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonabiec prices. Correspondence solicited. 





MYHE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, b. P. Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs for sale. C. M. Bray, St. Johns,Mich, 





JOLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars “Chief Hidestretcher’ and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,"’ (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 


JOLAND-CHINA PIGS FOR SALE -Sired b 
Chief All Know, Vol. 20 0., (he by Chief 
Am 407% A) and [deal Chief 40661. Dams equally 
as good. E. M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 


BERKSHIRES 9 Blue ribbons, If you wanta 
® pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won 9 blue ribbons at State Fair in ‘97 
address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 














I am taking orders for 


" 
| spring pigs; if you need 
- gone address L. F. Con- 


RAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


BUYERS GET BARGAINS 


in Poland-China boars. Write to-day 








QuIL 


for prices. A. H. Foster,Allegan, Mich. 





GET YOUR CHOICE 


by orderinga Poland-China Pig from Hickory 
Grove now. 100 head to select from. Best individu- 
ality and breeding. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


100 High-Class Duroc-Jersey Swine. 
Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W, MUMFORD, 
P. ©. Agricultural College, Mich. 
Stock at Moscow, Mich, 


Some Choice Poland-Chinas 


‘orwin Kting 2d. 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford. Mich, 








Write your wants. 





NOTHER BOAR 

in service at 
Cass Valley Farm, 
lf you want a bred 
sow or pair of pigs 
we can suit you in 
price or quality. Write or 
come and see WM. W. 





BALCH, Deford, Mich. + 





W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
« Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
P =¢ CHESTER WHITES, 
The largest herd in the State. 
Stock of different ages al- 
ways on sale. Write me 
er what pA want. J 
IGHT BRAHMA EGGS 
$1.00 for 20. 


0. I. C. SWINE 
All ages, both sexes, pairs not 
akin. Prices right. Individ- 
uals from above stock like 
y., government bonds to the pur- 
g chaser. For particulars address ; 
G. S. BENJAMIN, 
Portland, - Mich. 









































f . on the same, 
| thirty-one years’ ex. 
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before you consign your wool. 





: 15,000,000 LBS. WOOL 


| That’s what we handled fast year. That’s a business 
! of sufficient size to attract the fact 
We sell direct to the manufacturer and do not peddle your wool 
San out in small dribs. We make liberal advances 00 consignments ¢ 
i Ee) i and charge only af the rate of 5 per cent. per annum Interest 
We supply sacks free to our patrons. 


you informed as to the conditions of the wool market. Write us 
We can make money for you. 


SILBERMAN BROS, witici'stect:, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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All correspondence for this department should be 


addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
UBS 


FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

President—K. J. Cook, Owosso. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Petersburg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W H. Howlett. Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L, Landon. 
Springport; H. Gaunt,Highland; A. P. Green, Eaton 

apids. 

‘All communications relating to the organization 
of new clubs should be addressed to C.M. Pierce, 
Elva, Mich. 





Association topic for July-August.— | 


The farmers’duty regarding the nomina- 
tion and election of members of the leg- 
islature. 








Association topic for September.—The 
county salaries bill. Do the farmers 
and other business men still favor it? 
How do the candidates for the _legisla- 
ture in your district stand on this ques- 
tion? 








SUMMING UP OF THE TEMPERANCE 
DISOUSSION. 





We have most carefully examined the 
reports that have come to us during the 


past four weeks on the June Association 
topic. We had hoped that this discus 
sion might mark an important epoch in 
the solution of this most vexatious of all 
social questions. Inthis we fear we 
shall be disappointed. That ‘unanimity 
of opinion which must always precede 
unity of action, has not been secured. 
Scores of practical ideas have been ad- 
vanced, but while each may be good in 
itself, taken as a whole they are as di- 
vergent as the rays of the sun. 

The temperance question long ago re- 
solved itself into the discovery of some 
plan of focusing toward some common 
point the efforts of all well-intentioned 

ople. No one has ever seriously 
questioned the statement that the tem- 
perance element in society is vastly 
stronger than the saloon element--strong- 
er from every point of view—stronger 
numerically, stronger physically and 
infinitely stronger intellectually. Yet 
the weaker element repeatedly prevails 
because of the simple reason that its 
forces are united and in every conten- 
tion has to meet only an undisciplined 
host. A disciplined company can usually 
be depended upon to defeat even a regi- 
ment of undisciplined troops on the field 
of battle. That the same rule holds 
true in social contest is demonstrated 
every day in the history of the temper- 
apce movement. 

Can the hosts for temperance be unit- 
ed? We believe that in time they may, 
and it was in this belief that the ques- 
tion was suggested for discussion. We 
believe they may, and that when the 
time arrives. the farmers will take the 
lead in the solution of this troublous 
problem. How soon or how long, none 
can tell. It will be the result of a long 
continued process, an evolution, perhaps 
now near its crisis, or perchance with 
long years yet to run before the grand 
consummation shall be reached. The 
long record of failures with which the 

spast is strewn makes the believer in the 
cause almost skeptical and renders the 
future only the more uncertain. But 
other great social evils have stalked the 
earth in almost undisputed sway for 
decade after decade, until in the very 
flush of their successive and multitu- 
dinous conquests they have been sud- 
denly stamped out by an outraged peo- 
ple when the proper time has come. 
The liquor traffic is destined to the same 
deserved end. The only questions ave, 


* when? and how? 


And now, briefly, in what lies the 
strength of the lhquor traffic in this 
country? and what is the farmers’ duty 
in the matter? 3 

Our answer to the first will, we believe, 
be undisputed That the strength of 
the liquor traffic lies in an unawakened 
public conscience as to the awfulness of 
the evil, and second in playing upon 
the inordinate desire of the average citi- 
zen for political preferment. 

Oar answer to the second will not be 
so generally accepted but we believe it 
to be none the less true: That the farm- 
ers, by their natural conservatism, ~by 
their mode of living, by the independ- 
ence of their business from all entangle- 
ments with liquor dealers or liquor in- 
terests, and finally the magnificent or- 
ganizations through which they are unit- 
ed, have it in their power to bring 
about an effective awakening of the 
public conscience in this matter; and 
that in matters political they have it in 
their power to place the ban of political 
ostracism upon both the liquor drinker 
and the liquor treater without in any 
way jeopardizing their loyalty to their 
respective party organizations. 

ibew can the farmers bring about 
these results? By deliberately and sys- 


tematically combining through their | 


\ i . 
ows 


‘organizations in a determination ‘to 
| refuse to employ intemperate help, to 
| refuse to trade with intemperate mer- 
| chants, to refuse to support intemperate 
| candidates for public office, to refuse to 
| enter saloons regardless of the errand, to 
| refuse to associate themselves in busi- 
ness enterprises with intemperate people 
by excluding all such from the benefits 
of their co-operative associations, such 
as mutual fire insurance companies, fra- 
ternal benefit associations, etc., and fi- 
| nally, toexclude from the home so far as 
| possible every pitfall, little and big, 
| which leads to the dram shop, not for- 
| getting the time-honored cider barrel. 
| It may be said these are little things 
|and they would do comparatively little 
toward the solution of the great prob- 
\lem. Who can tell? Who knows how 
much influence it has upon the question 
when the man who talks temperance in 
public places passes by the meat shop of 
the honest, sober and industrious man, 
and buys his pound of steak of the tip- 
pler who keeps the shop in the next 
block? Who can tell how great the in- 
fluence when the Sunday school super- 
intendents or the church deacons, when 
the church members or temperance 
advocates, when the teetotalers or the 
men who pride themelves on their tem- 
perate lives, when the mora! and social 
leaders, when temperate fathers of tem- 
perate sons will as quickly trade with 
the intemperate merchant who spends 
the day’s profits in the saloon or at the 
gaming table as with the temperate one 
who uses his income in the support of 
his famliy and in the betterment of 
society? Who knows the number of re- 
cruits added every year to the saloon 
element by the evil influences of intem- 
perate hired help in the farmers’ homes? 
Who knows how quickly the accursed 
treating by political candidates would 
be done away with, or how quickly the 
disgraceful scenes enacted in our own 
state capitol at the close of the last  ses- 
sion of the legislature would be but a 
memory, were the members of the Farm- 
ers’ Clubs and Grange but to resolve, 
with a determination to perform their 
resolution, that no tippler or treater 
should receive their votes? Who can 
estimate the ground lost to the temper- 
ance cause in Michigan by the deliberate 
action of prominent Sunday school and 
church workers in the city of Detroit in 
sending to the State Senate the last ses- 
sion, simply because he could of all 
others best protect their financial inter- 
ests, a man of the most dissolute habits, 
amanwho day after day throughout 
that long session stalked the senate 
chamber, a veritable whiskey bloat? 
The farmers of Michigan can, through 
their chosen organizations, the Farm- 
ers’ Clubs and the Grange, take the in- 
itiative ina magnificent reform along 
these lines. And who can predict the far- 
reaching results of such a movement? 








REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





TYRONE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


June meeting held with Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Sweet. A paper was given by 
Mrs. A. C. Wakeman on ‘“‘Life making.”’ 
Questions discussed: ‘‘Which is better, 
level or hilled cultivation for potatoes?” 
‘Is the United States justified in going 
to war with Spain?’ After discussion 
the latter was decided in the affirmative. 
On July 2d, the club will hold a basket 
picnic.—A. W. Smith, Cor. Sec., Living- 
ston Co. 
FENTON AND ARGENTINE 

CLUB. 


Club met vune 4th at the residence of 
Albert Fletcher. The subject ‘‘City life 
compared with farm life’’ was discussed 
by Mrs. L. V. Fletcher for the affirma- 
tive, and Miss Matie Harris for the 
negative. Both papers were most excel- 
lent and showed to advantage the enjoy- 
ment to be found both in country and 
city homes. The question ‘‘Which is 
the most profitable stock for the farmer 
to keep at the present time?’ was dis- 
cussed by Albert Fletcher. He had a 
carefully prepared paper showing the 
cost of raising and fattening cattle and 
lambs. As Mr. Fletcher has had consid- 
erable experience in fattening both 
cattle and sheep he was prepared to give 
an accurate estimate of their cost. He 
showed that at present there is more 
profit in cattle. After listening toa few 
remarks by Rev. Holzinger the club ad- 
journed to meet July 2 at the residence 
of Ralph Evans.—Edwin Pratt, Cor. 
Sec., Genesee Co. 

WOODSTOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

June meeting entertained by Mrs. Mary 
Smith. The picnic to be held in August 
was talked over. It was decided to 
hold no July meeting. George Drake 
and Seward Redfield were appointed a 
committee on arrangements for the 
picnic. A fair will be held in Septem- 
ber. Committee in charge: George 
Drake, Mrs. N. Osborne and Mrs. S. 
Drake. Judges: Joel Iveson, Mrs. W. 
H. Harris, and Mrs. T. Beal. - 

The temperance question was taken up 


FARMERS’ 





through and through. Both he and the 


gentlemen who followed him thought 
|the question one of the greatest and 
|most important of the day, and that 
some day it would be solved; but how 
they did not know. Each told his own 
duty but failed to point out the duty of 
other farmers. Mrs. A. Dewey offered 
only a few remarks, but they were right 
to the point and told each man’s duty 
no matter what his occupation. She 
said the question is not so hard to solve 
as the gentlemen think. Just give us 
wives and mothers the right of franchise 
and it will soon be solved. Next meet- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swartout, 
Sept. 17th.—Mrs, J. H. Trumbull, Cor. 
Sec., Lenawee Co. 
HAMLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


June meeting held the 22d inst, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Schofield. The 
Association temperance question was not 
talked upon but in its place the question 
of ‘‘Local option’’ which we in Eaton 
Co. expect to soon vote upon for the 
third time, was discussed with much in- 
terest. Messrs. Osborn, Onderdonk, 
Pres. Hunt and others thought local 
option better than the licensed saloon, 
even though it did give somea chance 
to sell more medicine. 

The club decided tv go to the agricul- 
tural college on the excursion in August. 
September meeting with Jay Conklin 
and wife.—D. B. Pierce, Cor. Sec., 
Eaton Co. 

WATERLOO FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Mr. and Mrs. Suylandt enteitained the 
club June 11th. Among the questions 
were the following: ‘‘Does it pay to 
raise chickens at five cents a pound?’ 
answered in the affirmative by several. 
‘*How do you raise chickens?’’ Answer- 
ed by Mrs. Ryan: Bread crumbs and 
dry feed for the first few days. After- 
wards cooked meal with milk. ‘‘Will it 
pay to hold our wool, or should we sell 
at once?’ None favored holding. 
‘‘What is the proper depth of cultivation 
for corn?’’ Deep at first, then shallow 
as the plants become larger. ‘‘How can 
burdocks be killed?’ Cut once a week 
below the surface of the ground for a 
season. ‘‘How can squash vines be rid 
of bugs?’ Mr. Parks recommended in- 
sect powder, and Mrs. McIntyre had 
found ashes and kerosene oil beneficial. 
Next meet with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Sumner, July 9th—A. W. Sumner, Cor. 
Sec., Jackson Co. 

SPRINGPORT FARMERS’ CLUB. 


June 18th the club met at the home | 
of Mr.and Mrs. O. H. Porter. Allen 
Crawford read a carefully prepared pa- 
per on “Strawberry culture.”” He 
thought best to set the plants early in 
spring for next year’s berries, not allow- 
ing them to bear the first year. They 
should have rich soil- and should be 
mulched and _ cultivated. Preferred 





by T. Beal who is a prohibitionist | Beebe said, making of him a “profes- 


sional’ thief and gambler, or a loafer, 
when he might have been a useful mem- 
ber of society if his talents and energies 
had been rightly directed. The ciub 
next convenes Sept. 10th at the residence 
of Hon. L C. Baker. 

The county picnic association will 
havea picnic August 18th, place and 
program not yet announced.—L. W. G., 
Cor. Sec., Lenawee Co. 

OAK GROVE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The June meeting of this club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Cole, the 16th. A paper on ‘‘Music”’ 
by Mrs. F. Kay was listened to with in- 
terest. She thinks music properly 
taught helps the pupil in reading, since 
both require the same mental process. 
It strengthens the intellect and will, 
giving them added power over body 
and mind. It develops and enriches the 
imagination, softens and refines the 
emotional nature and in many ways 
prepares the individual for the duties 
and pleasures of life. A paper, ‘‘Farm 
homes or city homes,’’ was most excel- 
lent. Allagreed with the writer that 
our homes might all be pleasant if each 
member would always follow the golden 
rule. Adjourned to meet with Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Kay, July 21st.—Cor Sec., 
Shiawassee Co. 

WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


Last meeting at C. Crawford’s July 

21st, with many members and guests in 
attendance. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Pres., B. 
J. Fuller; ‘vice pres., A. F. Newman; 
sec., Ge». 8. Ross; treas., C. Crawford: 
cor. sec., Mrs. Ed. Tucker. 
The following resolution was then 
adopted: That we endorse the action of 
the representative in the first district of 
Oakland county in the stand he took in 
the interest of the farmers in the tax 
legislation of the last session of the 
Michigan legislature. 

Principal question for discussion, 
‘‘What policy should the United States 
megintain toward Cuba? Should we 
give her independence or annex her?” 
The majority of the members spoke in 
favor of independence; thought the war 
was for God and humanity’s sake and 
that we should not make a speculation 
out of it. Our next meeting will be 
combined with our annual picnic and 
will be held at F. Hilton’s, July 20th.— 
an L. W. Fisher, ex-Cor. Sec..Oakiand 

‘0. 





THE. FARMERS’ ANTI TRUST 
BUYERS ASSOCIATION. 


F. L. WOODWARD, President. Clinton, Mich., 


will put you in a way to buy 


5 Plow Points for $1. 


Send us name and number of plow now in use. 











Haverland variety as one of the best | 








bearing both as to quality and quantity. | 
An excursion trip to the Agricultural | 
College will be taken in August. Sep- 
tember meeting will be held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Griffith.—Mrs 
Ada Wellington, Cor. Sec., Jackson Co. 
EAST CAMBRIDGE AND WEST FRANKLIN | 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the pleasant home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Christopher Pawson, June 11th. 
There was a full house and a series of 
very interesting discussions. First, a 
continuance of the discussion of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission brought 
out the fact that it has no power to en- 
force its findings, and that’ its work 
therefore was a mere farce; that its cost 
was considerable, and that in view of 
these and other facts it was a case of 
‘*paying too dear for the whistle.’’ Mrs. 
Addie Perkins read an excellent paper 
on “Keep on thinking.’’ It’s a good 
motto. While you work, plan. Seek 
the best methods. Ennoble your work by 
using your brains. In short, ‘“‘Keep on 
thinking.”’ 

“The choice of a profession’’ brought 
out an animated discussion of the reason 
why so few educated farmers’ sons make 
farming their business. It was said 
that a farmer’s returns are so uncertain, 
the elements themselves being all against 
him. Often his whole season’s labor 
is defeated by drouths, storms, floods, 
etc., and he therefore seeks something 
less hazardous. One lady believed that 
educated and refined people shrink from 
the drudgery, the ceaseless round of 
hard, dirty work of the farm, and of 
the necessity of wearing coarse and of- 
ten soiled clothing. Others blamed the 





BINDER TWINE 


We quote prices F. 0. B. cars, 
St. Paul, Minn., until stock is 
soid, as follows: 


SISAL, 12 © per pound. | 
STANDARD,I2%0 “ “ ff 
MANILA, {2% ‘S gine 
Quality of Twine guaranteed. 


First come, first served. Send 
orders here. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., CHICAGO. 
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isolation and loneliness of the farm, the 
lack of books, music, cheerful society, 
etc. But the prevailing sentiment seem- 
ed to be that each should be allowed to 
choose for himself or herself their own 
path in life, providing it is a lawful 
one. Many deprecated the idea of 
wealthy farmers sending a son to col- 
lege, hoping to make a ‘‘professional’’ 
man of him when the boy’s natural 
tastes led in an opposite line, thus try- 
ing to force him into a niche he was 





never born to fill; and often, as Mr. 











= Finest Sewing Machines $8.25 to $27.50 


No money in advan: free trial. SINGER 


ce. 80 days 
MODELS $8.25, the fine RUBY $13.25, the handsome 


he] Usual retail prices $45 to $100. Full set attachments 
—for fancy work free. 





ATENTS By WM. WEBSTER 

ROCURED woito, 8. Phonciss, 
For seven years a member of The Exam- 

ining Corps of U. 8. Patent Office. 
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THE OVERDRAW GHEOK. 





A foreign horseman has this to say of 
the overdraw check: ‘“‘Six years ago I 
came to this country and for the first 


time saw an overdraw check, and I 
saw at once that the concave of a horse’s 


side, and reminds me of the little offi- 
cer who told the big soldier to keep his 
head back in a similar position all the 
time. The soldier answered, ‘Then good- 
bye, Mr. Lieutenant, because I will 
never see you again,’and he could, of 
course, not be responsible if he happened 
to step on the lieutenant; neither can 
you hold your horse responsible if it, 
on a dark night, with its eyes, by an 
overdraw check’s aid, looking against 
the heavens, should tumble over some- 
thing on earth, and I will admit that if 
a horse year after year, is made to walk 
under a tight overdraw check he will at 
last be so you cannot depend on him 
any more, but only on the reins he is 


used to hang in.’’ Asa matter of fact, | 
the overdraw check is a most mischiev- | 


ous and illogical aypliance. If used 
when the horse is young it must be con- 
tinued afterwards, or the animal is not 
safe to drive. This is seen in the case 
of fast trotting and pacing horses, 
which are thrown off their feet if the 
overdraw check is lengthened a few 
holies. This is often done by tricky driv- 
ers when the animal they are drivng is 
not wanted to win. Then the unnatural 
position of the animal’s head finally re- 
sults in seriously affecting the muscles 
of the neck, and the animal’s appearance 


is spoiled by the curve of the neck being | 


changed from the top to the lower side, 
and we have the ewe-neck that disfig- 
ures so many of our harness horses. 

While there is not much danger in driv- 
ing an animal on a good track or a per- 
fectly level paved street, with an over- 
check, there certainly ison a rough or 
irregularly graded road, because the poor 
animal cannot use its eyes so as to 
avoid small obstructions or sudden 
_ changes of grade. The position of the 
head is unnatural, ungraceful, very fa- 
tiguing to the animal, and the only gain 
we can see is that he sholds hié head 
higher than he would without it. But 
the thoroughbred, which never has to 
submit to such a torturing device, car- 
ries his head well up, has a_ graceful 
curve to his neck that adds greatly to 
his appearance, and does not have that 
strained appearance which the use of the 


overdraw always gives to the horse. | 


The device should be discarded, because 
it is barbarous and cruel to the animal, 


and also injures its appearance so much | 


as to injure its value when placed in the 
market to sell on its individual merits. 
We do not know of a single good reason 
why its use should be continued. 


MILLET DOES INJURE HORSES. 


At the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion two tests have been made to deter- 
mine the effect of feeding millet to 
horses,as a Coarse fodder. It lfasalways 
been asserted by well posted horsemen 
that millet was dangerous to the hcalth of 
horses causing lameness in the joints and 
affecting the kidneys unfavorably. The 
first test was undertaken with two geld- 
ings, both in good health. They were 
fed hay and grain for two weeks, and 
then millet was substituted for the hay 
for about ten days. The same ration 
of grain and hay as at the beginning 
was fed for four days, and the tempera- 
ture of the air, the temperature of the 
horses, the amount of food and water 
consumed, the weight of the horses and 
the amount of urine excreted were de- 
termined. During a number of days 
th» specific gravity, and in some cases 
the total solids, nitrogen and ash in 
urine were determined. All the horses 
were driven daily for exercise. 

The second test was similar to the first, 
and was made with two mares. One of the 
mires became very lame, and could 
hardly stand, and suffered from time to 
time with retention of the urine. She 
was killed anda post-mortem examin- 
ation of the carcass was made. The 
other mare did not show as marked 
symptoms during the test. However, 








when fed millet for about three months, , 


she would become so lame in the joints 
of the hind legs that it was impossible 
for her to walk. When feeding millet 
was discontinued she would recover. 
The lameness was again produced by 
millet feeding. After about two years 
of alternate periods of millet and hay 
feeding she became practically worth- 
» 4eSs. 

Circular letters were sent out to farm- 
ers asking for information concerning 
millet feeding for horses. A number of 


conclusions were arrived at: Feeding 
millet alone as coarse fodder is injurious 
to horses. It produces an increased 
action of the kidneys and causes lame- 


causes an infusion of blood into the 
joints and destroys the texture of the 
bone, rendering it soft and less tena- 
cious, so that the ligaments and muscles 
are easily torn loose. The experience of 








HORSE GOSSIP. 








| pean trotting record to 2:104. 


ithe National Horse Show has decided to 
| prohibit all blue-ribbon winners at any 
| Of its previous shows from competing 
jin any but championship classes. 





| encourage entries. 

| Prominent importers like Lucien Levy, 
iwho buys for the French market; vy 
| McHattie, who ships to Glasgow; Dufor 
i & Co.,who ship to Antwerp; R. Howarth, 
!who ships to London; and _ several 
| others of like class, have recently pur- 
‘chased fancy pairs of half-bred French 
‘coach geldings for their foreign trade. 
| The prices paid ranged from $425 to $750. 
For scours in colts it is recommended 
|to give a raw egg oncea day; then cut 
| down the mare’s feed, and give but. lit- 
| tle grass for a few days. Give mare one- 
!ounce doses of bicarbonate of soda three 
times a day. If this does not check the 
colt’s bowels give 15 to 20 drops lauda- 
num anda pinch of tannic acid in little 
water, repeated after each passage until 
improvement is first noticed. Care 
must be taken, however, not to continue 
the latter too long. 

On July 4, at Sheepshead Bay, New 
York, the Realization Stakes, one of the 
richest in the country, drew out six 
starters, all noted horses. The distance 
is a mile and five furlongs. The entries 
were Hamburg, Plaudit, George Boyd, 
The Huguenot, Latson, and Handball. 
Hamburg was first choice, and Plaudit 
a good second on his western record. 
The track was heavy from repeated 
rains. Hamburg won, Plaudit secondand 
George Boyd third. The time was 2:51 
1-5, good time for the condition of the 
track. 

The  Lorillard-Beresford stable of 
American horses keeps adding a few 
victories to its account. At Newmark- 
et the four-year-old colt Berzak won 
a plate of 150 sovereigns ($750), 
and the two-year-old Dominie II won 
the Exeter stakes, of 50 sovereigns each, 
with 200 sovereigns added, and an en- 
trance fee of four sovereigns. At the 
‘Nottingham meeting on July 5the St. 
'Albans handicap of 500 sovereigns 
| ($2,500) was won by the stable’s three- 
' year-old colt Elfin. 

It seemsas though the owners of 
|range mares could not do much _ better 
than breed them to French coach stal- 
lions of the right stamp and size and 
style. A five-year-old gelding bred this 
way, was recently sold for $200, and a 
pair of neat little cobs, foaled by mares 
that did not weigh over 650 Ibs. each 
were bought from the same farm for 





horse; but it is a very large figure indeed 


{to be brought by the produce of a Texas | 
i If any man will spend a' 
few moments figuring the difference | 
between the value of a year’s crop at. 


| range mare. 


. . . | 
replies were received. The following 


| The Poultry Dard. | 


ness and swelling of the joints. It! 


| 
} 


| 
For The Michigan Farmer. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION. 


G. C., Cherry Hill, Mich., writes 
that his turkeys get lame after they are 
a few weeks old, and cannot get around. 





many farmers confirms the experiments. He says he is careful to change the coop 


jand gives fresh water twice a day. 


| Que Allen, the horse recently export- | caused by roosting upon damp ground. 
neck by this thing was put on the wrong | ed to Austria, has cut down the Euro-!The coop should be removed to a dry 
| 


' It is reported that the management of | it. 
‘and it will help them. 


give a little cooked meat twice a week. 


lof half a grain of colchicum and a grain 


‘legs and feet with witch-hazel oil and 
This | 
is a move in the right direction, and will , 
/Do not feed them any raw feed of any 


This is all right, but your turkeys 
have contracted rheumatism, and it is 


place and the turkeys made to roost in 
Keep them warm and dry nights, 
Also feed plenty 
of good nourishing food, and rub the 
give some kind of poultry food or con- 
dition powders to give them strength. 


kind. Cook all the feed they eat, and 





Give each, twice a day, a pill composed | 


This | 


| 


of opium until the bird is better. 
is for adult birds; if the ones that are 


iaffected are young birds, half the pill 


is enough at a time. 

There has been a good deal of com- , 
plaint this season about turkeys being 
lame, and one must exercise the utmost | 
care to prevent this and if possible keep | 
it out of the flock, as it is hard to cure | 
when once it gets hold of any of the 
birds. —C. L. Hogue, Calhoun Co., Mich. | 


EXPERIMENTS WITH POULTRY. 


Bulletin 185 of the Michigan experi- 
ment station contains the results of some 
experiments carried on by Prof. Clin- 
ton D. Smith, and his assistant C. S. 








off the nest. Then the young chicks 
would run into this shed and keep dry; 
but, as it was, the coops were out in the 
yard, and the water ran under them to 
such an extent that if we had not gone 
out in the rain and brought them into 
the house about 52 would have been 
drowned. Next year we shall have a 
shed for them with raised ground floor 
to keep out the water. 

This is the first time we have had any 
trouble since we moved on the farm, 
and it was a surprise to us, but it re- 
calls the time when we had to look out 
for water while we lived in the city. 

Just as soon as our chicks are large 
enough to run around we learn them to 
go into the fowl house, and then we 
have no more trouble with them, for 
when it comes night they go in them- 
selves, and also when it rains. It is 
not much trouble to learn the hen with 
little chicks to go to the house when it 
comes night, and then when they are 
left alone they know where to go for 
shelter.—C. L. Hogue, Calhoun Co., 
Mich. 








Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT'S 
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The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
poe A Safe, Speedy and 
PY POSITIVE CURE. 


Horse 





Prepared 
en exclusive 
‘ ly by J.B 
Gombaull 
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Brooks, of which the following is a 
summary: 

The hen house being located on a dry, 
preferably sandy, knoll, and facing the 


south, the windows should be exclusive- | beat BLI 


ly upon the south side and of good size. 
Where the floor area of the chicken 
house was 19.5 by 11.5 feet, a window 
6 feet wide by 5 feet and 8 inches high 
did not cause severe freezing in the pens 
except on the very coldest days of win- 
ter and afforded an abundance of sun- 
shine. A window one foot narrower is 
recommended. 

Where the incubator is placed in a 
room whose temperature is reasonably 





even and is properly managed a high 


percent of hatch may be expected only | 


(a) when the hens have plenty of exer- 
cise, (b) when the eggs are fresh laid. 

In an experiment involving the feed- 
ing of 86 chickens it was found that 
finely ground grain was slightly better 
than coarsely cracked and that corn was 
somewhat better than wheat, later 
when the chickens were approaching 
maturity. 





. ey Ry = = | Government 
‘SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The Safes 
STER ever used. Takes the place of all lint 





ments for mild or severe action. Removes all g 
| or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. — 
As a HUM REMEDY, for Rheu 
Sprains, Sore h roat, Etc., it is lt —. . eae 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 
CAU il 
produce more actual results hy Wale Verte ed 
| any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
| Every bottle of Caustic Baisam sold is Warran. 
| ted to give satisfaction. Price = per bottle, Sold 
H H  Oreatien, — by cusom. = et paid, with full 
| ons for its use. Send for dese. Jars, 
‘ estimonials, etc, Addross eee Sea 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS ©O., Cleveland, 0, 








A second experiment shows | 
that when the chickens weighed nearly SPLIT N AILS 
five pounds apiece it cost very much 


more to put ona pound of gain than 
when they were younger. 
Young ducks gain much more rapidly 





‘that price and a year’s crop at the price | 


usually brought by the foals of such 
mares, he will very soon see that it will 
pay him to improve such stcok in this 
way. 
referred to would make a ranchman 
rich in a few years. 

At the spring meeting of the Coney Is- 
land Jockey Club, which closed last week, 
upwards of $135,000 were distributed in 
stakes and purses during the thirteen 
days it lasted, and of this sum 85 owners 
got a portion. But two owners got the 
'lion’s share of the money, namely, Syd- 
ney Paget, owner of Jean Bereaud, who 


Montana miner, and owner of Isidor, 
Ogden and Hamburg, who received 
over $20,000. While these are large 
sums the total of the amounts won and 
lost in betting will foot up ten times the 
amount paid by the club. The public 
not only paid sutficient to the club to 
enable it to lay out such a large amount 
in stakes and purses, but also the enor- 


ting ring. There will be thousands of 
‘men who will be poorer all year because 
‘they thought they could pick the win- 
ner in a horse race. It shows how deep- 
‘ly inherent inthe average manis the 
desire to make a big lot of money at 
once, and to hazard all he has in trying 
to dothis. Gambling in cne way or 
another is doing more to make men poor 
and render them worthless to their fam- 
|ilies and the community than anything 
else we know of. 


got over $21,000, and Marcus Daly, the ree 

ood. 
_ord shows a marked difference of breeds 
'in the number of eggs laid. 





The difference in values above | 
| yearling hens, of the 


‘The hens were fed alike and consumed 


mous amounts that went into the bet- | young birds this season, and have raised 


, fore. 


‘than chickens of the same age and_ put 
'on their gains more economically. They 
$100 each. A hundred dollars may sound | 
like a very high price for any sort of a | present market prices,bring in a greater 


sell better than chickens and, at the 


profit 

Where three pens of 35 hens each, 
matched as to breed, relation to the) 
laying period and in all other known 
respects are fed alike for six months the 
number of eggs laid by the hens were 
2,228 2,362, 2,288, a difference large 
enough to be significant had the condi- 
tions been varied in any one respect. 

A pen, each of twenty pullets and five 
Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Plymouth Rock and Golden Wy- 
andotte breeds respectively was fed . for 
a year and the number of eggs counted 
and weighed. The Wyandottes laid in 
the year 3,555 eggs weighing 451.8 
pounds, the Leghorns laid 3,225 eggs, 
weighing 322.5 pounds,and the Plymouth 
Rocks 3,360, weighing 419.2 pounds. 


approximately the same quantity of 
The extract from the college rec- 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


EXPERIENOES WITH OHIOKS. 





We have had very good luck with our 


—up to this time—more than ever be- 
We have not fed any raw feed ex- 
cept corn. We steam all our feed, and 
it is fed hot. One would be surprised 
to see how the young chicks relish this 
warm, cooked food. Wehad quite a 
little trouble with the little chicks dur- 
ing the heavy rains the st week, as 
some of them came near being drowned. 
And this brings to our mind the thought 
that an open shed should be erected to 


ARE DANGEROUS 
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Nails Cannot Split because 
made by the only rational 
process. 

Hot Forged and Hammer Pointed, as 
in the old hand process, without roll- 
ing or shearing, from the best Swedish 
iron rods. They are the only nails that 
huld the shoe. 

Our increased sales attest the truth of 
the highest award at the WORLD’S 
FAIR AT CHICAGO, viz: 

“Supreme Excellence in Material, 
Process and Quality of Finished 
Product, ’’ 


Owning and operating the 
LARGEST HORSE NAIL FACTORY 
in the world, we are enabled to meet 
the prices of inferior nails made by 
cheaper processes. 

Call on your shoer for the BEST. 

PUTNAM NAIL CO., 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
Mascot Ring on receipt of 10c. in Stamps. 








SHETLAND PONIES Every one Pure Bred. 
5 My herd took every 
prize on “ponies in harness” at World’s Fair. Forty 
for 1598 market. Well broken ponies for children’s 
use. Little foundation herds for breeders. Also 
imported stallions. Pays better to breed pure Shet- 
land Ponies than any other animal. Write your 
WATKINS FARM, Detroit, Mich. 


OW TO CURE THE HEAVES and twenty-five 
best Horse Receipts in the world for 10 cents. 
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put the coops in when the hen is taken 
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“Saturday and Sunday nights a very 
hard frost occurred in this State, and 


| AN AGOOMPLISHED FACT. 





The Hawaiian Islands are now a part of 
the United States, Congress having pass- 
ed a bill,and President McKinley having 
signed it, annexing those islands. This 
result may be attributed to the war with 
Spain and the unexpected position if 
the government with regard to the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The government was 
constrained to uce the Hawaiian Islands 
as a base of supplies for the Pacific fleet 
andthe army being sent to Manilla, 


-and their great strategic importance if 


the United States proposed taking a 
leading position in the affairs of the 
East having been practically shown, the 
arguments of those who opposed annex- 
ation were greatly weakened, and many 
voted for the measure under the belief 
that it was a positive necessity in view 
of the military situation. We very 


-|much doubt if the annexation could 


have been accomplished in a time of 
peace, or if the situation in the Philip- 
pines had not come up to complicate the 
question. While The Farmer has con- 
sistently opposed the addition of foreign 
and distant territory to the Union, and 
still believes that the reasons against its 
acquisition areas strong as ever, the 
fact that annexation is an accomplished 
fact renders it unnecessary to repeat 
them here. Congress and the President 
have decided the matter for all time so 
far as Hawaii is concerned, and there is 
no use contesting the inevitable. We 
sincerely hope the result will prove far 
different from what those who opposed 
the méasure believed it would be. 

The assertions and charges of unpa- 
triotic motives on the part of those who 
opposed and those who favored annex 
ation, published in the press, we do not 
believe to be true. There never was a 
question more thoroughly discussed, or 





did much injury to corn,potatoes, beans 
and all sorts of vegetables. Reports 
from Berrien county on the south to 
Grand Traverse in the north, but large- 
ly in the western part of the State, show 
the frosts to have occurred over a wide 
stretch of country and that the damage 
has been enormous. Peppermint and 
celery growers are said to have suffered 
heavy losses. The frost was the most 
severe ever known at this season of the 
year in Michigan. 








It is related by an English correspond- 


one in which both sides showed more 
earnesiness. Neither was the final ac- 
tion of Congress decided upon party lines, 
as some of the ablest Republicans op- 
posed the measure, and some of the 
staunchest Democrats favored and voted 
for it. The charge that the sugar trust 
had anything to do with the final action 
of Congress hardly merits attention. 
The fact is, so far as the sugar produc- 
tion of the islands is concerned, annexa- 
tion will make no practical difference. 
All the sugar imported from there has 
come in duty free for some years, and it 
will continue to do so now that the is- 





ent that shortly after Dewey’s successful 
attack upon the Spanish fleet at Manilla, 
a Spanish woman, who had heard 
Augusti’s representations as to the char- 
acter of Americans, and the proclivities 
of our soldiers and sailors for plunder 
and rapine, went to the British consul 
to inquire whether it would not be _ bet- 
ter to flee from Manilla before it fell into 
the hands of the Americans. The British 
consul’s reply was: ‘‘Madam, honor and 
virtue are safer in Manilla today than 
they have been in three hundred years.” 
Could there possibly have been a higher 
tribute paid to the American character? 
And the good thing about it is that it is 
true. There is nothing more certain than 
that wherever the stars and stripes float 
over any of Spain’s former possessions 
honor and virtue, and life and liberty, 
will be safer than before its advent. It 
will not be colonization but civilization 
which will follow the flag,and individual 
liberty will be greater than ever before. 








The action of express and telegraph 
mmpanies in shifting the war tax as- 
sssed against them to their customers, is | 
piece of rank injustice which will surely | 
eact upon these corporations and cause | 
them serious trouble. There is no 
doubt whatever about Congress intend- 
ing to place this burden upon these 
wealthy corporations, and not upon their 
patrons, who are compelled to pay other 
taxes, and we believe the courts will so 
hold when the question comes up for 
determination. We havea law in this 
State placing telegraph companies in the 
list of common carriers, and it strikes 
us that under its provisions these com- 
panies cannot refuse toaccept messages 
at their published rates without render- 
ing themselves liable. We hope every- 
one who has business with these corpo- 
rations will fight this imposition in the 
most vigorous manner possible, and the 
legislature should be appealed to at its 
next session to take a hand in compel- 
ling these virtual monopolies to obey 
the terms of their charters or quit doing 


lands are practically an integral part of 
the Union. 

President McKinley has appointed a 
commission to proceed to the islands and 
provide a system of government for the 
country’s new possessions. This com- 
mission consists of Senators Cullom and 
Morgan, of the Senate committee on for- 
eign relations, Representative Hitt, 
chairman of the House committee on for- 
eign affairs, Sanford Dole, president of 
the Hawaiian republic, and Justice W. 
F. Frears of the Hawaiian judiciary. 
The personnel of the commission seems 
to be excellent, and it will undoubtedly 
succeed in framing a system of govern. 
ment for the islands which will satisfy 
its people and aid in its growth and 
development. Now that we own the 
property it is only good business policy 
to make it as valuable as possible. 








OONGRESS HAS ADJOURNED. 


Congress has completed its work, or 
what it thought essential at this time, 
and adjourned without date. When it 
assembles again its personnel will un- 
doubtedly be more or less changed as the 


| result of the fall elections. 


In summarizing the results of this 
second session of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, it will be seen that it accomplish- 
ed a good deal of work, and that of a 
character of the greatest importance to 
the future of the Union. It was the 
first war Congress for thirty-three years, 
and the record it made is certainly high- 
ly commendable. Here is a summary of 
the most important work it accomplish- 
ed: Recognized the independence of 
Cuba; declared var against Spain; ap- 
propriated $350,000,000 for war purposes ; 
made provision for three new battle- 
ships, four monitors, sixteen torpedo 
boat destroyers, twelve torpedo boats 
and a gunboat; passed the measure wun- 
der which all volunteers have been en- 
listed; passed the war revenue law; in- 
creased the regular army ; enacted a gen- 
eral bankruptcy law which will be help- 
ful to the creditor as well as the honest 
debtor; voted to annex Hawaii. 





business. We notice that the railway 


companies, and some of them are not | 


making much, if any, money for their 
stockholders, have not attempted to 
shift their war taxes from themselves to 


their customers, but are meeting them 


without protest, as all good citizens 
should. There are radical differences 
even between corporations, 


- 


Some of the measures referred to prac- 


States regarding its foreign relations, 
its army and navy, and the acquirement 
of territory outsile of this continent. 
We are making history very rapidly, and 
it will require a steady hand at the helm 
to prevent disaster. But, so far as Con- 


| gress is concerned it has certainly shown 
| . . . 
a unity of purpose, and a patriotism 


for the futu"e. There has not been a 
Congress in the past forty years in which 
| party feeling has had less to do with 
legislation than the one which has just 
adjourned. Never in its history have 
all sections of the Union been more 
united in sentiment than at this mo- 
ment. We hope this good feeling will 
do much to mitigate the intensity of 
partisanship in the coming fall elections, 
and that patriotism will take the place 
of wcrc wm for personal advancement. 
The man who, in the present emergency, 
will not do what he can to mitigate the 
asperity of party feeling, or sacrifice his 
personal antagonisms or ambitions for 
place and power for the public good, is 
not worthy of representing the people 
in any capacity in this great epoch in 
the history of the United States. 








THE TERMS OF THE CONTRAOT. 





The joint resolution of Congress pro- 
viding for the annexation of Hawaii pro- 
vides that the islands comprising that 
republic shall be ceded absolutely and 
without reserve to the United States, 
with all government property of every 
description, including crown lands, pub- 
lic buildings, ports, harbors, military 
equipment, etc., the rights to which are 
hereafter to be vested in the United 
States; that the laws of the United States 
regarding public lands shall not apply 
to the islands, but that Congress shall 
enact special laws for their management 
and disposition; that all revenues from 
them, except such as may be used or 
occupied for the civil, military, or naval 
purposes of the United States, or may 
be assigned for the use of the local gov- 
ernment, shall be used solely for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawai- 
ian Islands for educational and other 
purposes; that the civil, military and 
judicial officials of the islands shall he 
controlled and selected by the President 
of the United States until Congress 
shall provide for their government; 
that all existing treaties with foreign 
nations shall forthwith cease, and be 
replaced by those existing between the 
United States and such powers; all laws 
not contrary to the constitution of the 
United States and treaties not contrary 
to those existing with the United States, 
to remain in force; the public debt of 
Hawaii is assumed by the United States; 
Chinese immigration is prohibited; one 
hundred thousand dollars is appropriat- 
ed to carry out the terms of the treaty, 
the President to appoint a commission 
of five persons, two of them residents 
of Hawaii, to recommend to Congress 
such legislation as they shall deem nec- 
essary and proper for the islands. 


COMMERCE OF THE PAST FISCAL 
YEAR. 











More than three-quarters of the one 
billion two hundred million dollars 
worth of our productions which were 
sent abroad during the fiscal year just 
ended went to Europe, while only one- 
half of the six hundred million dollars 


worth which we imported came from 
Europe. Nearly one-half of our exports 
of the year went to the United Kingdom 
alone, while our imports from the United 
Kingdom were less than one-fifth of our 
total importations. 

While the full figures of the fiscal 
year are not yet complete the reports of 
the Bureau of Statistics covering the 
eleven months ending June 1 are suffi- 
cient to show who have been the purchas- 
| ers of the enormous aggregation of do- 
|mestic productions which the United 
| States has distributed to the world in this 
jyear of her greatest commerce. Our 
/salesto Europe are more than three 
|times as much as our purcheses from 

that part of the world, the exports to 
| Europe during the eleven months of the 
year being $901,014,786 and the imports 
| from European countries in the same 
'time, $281,091,002. Tothe countries of 
| North America we have sold 50 percent 
‘more than we have purchased from 
them, our exports to them for the eleven 
| months being $127,125,929, against $81,- 
| 287,488 of imports from them. To Af- 
| rica we have sold more than double the 
| amount of our purchases, the exports to 
i\that part of the world being $16,097,959 
{in the eleven months whose record is 
|completed and the imports $6,786,017. 
| Here the scale turns against us, for in 
|our commerce with South America, Asia 
/and Oceanica our sales to each of those 





| tically change the policy of the United | coyntries have been far less than our 


| purchases from them. To South Amer- 
\ica we sold during the eleven months in 
question only $30,743,846 worth, while 
our purchases from that part of the 
world were $85,859,245. To Asia our sales 
j were but $41,561,531 and our purchases 


which subordinated partisanship to a | 
broad Americanism which promises well | 
where all nations of the earth are now 


therefrom $85,381,158. To Oceanica our 
sales were $19,979,555, and our purchases 
$23,365,132. It is gratifying to observe 
however, that in our trade with Asia 


striving to extend their commerce there 
has been a material gain in our exports 
during the year, the total being nearly 
15 percent greater than that of last year, 

The figures for the year will show 4 
imarked improvement over those of last 
year, the exports to Europe being more 
than three times the imports from Eu. 
rope, while last year they were not quite 
double the imports; the exports to North 
American countries wil! be nearly fifty 
million dollars in excess of the imports 
from those countries, while last year the 
excess of exports was less than twenty 
million dollars; our imports from South 
America will be 150 percent in excess of 
our exports to that part of the world, 
while last year they were more than 200 
percent greater than the exports. 

There is not a country, indeed scarce- 
ly a spot in the civilized portions of the 
globe which has not been a customer of 
the United States in the year just ended. 
From the United Kingdom whose total 
purchases for the year are nearly six 
hundred million dollars, down to Para- 
guay with a total of less than one thou- 
sand dollars, the continents, countries 
and the islands of the earth have pur- 
chased of the plenteous supplies which 
the United States has been able to offer 
to the world in this greatest year of hey 
commerce. To the United Kingdom the 
exports for the eleven months were 
$501, 756,263, against $452,926,890 in the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year. Germany came next as a_pur- 
chaser, our total sales to that country 
being $143,416,065, against $116,881,478 
last year. The next largest purchaser 
was France,to which we exported §87,- 
012,841 in the eleven months of tha year 
against $54,575 ,298 in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. Next 
came British North America with pur- 
chases amounting to $76,160,414 against 
only $59,576,594; then Netherlands with 
$59,733,226, against $46,436,034 last 
year; then Belgium with $44,006,379, 
against $30,469,416 last year; then 
Italy, $21,849,377, against $20,205,301 
last year; Mexico, $19,804,687, against 
$21,596,895 last year; Japan, $19,260,415, 

against $12,466,433 last year; British 
Australasia,$14, 213,606, against $16, 197,- 
092 last year; Brazil, $12,694,163, 
against $11,413,345 last year; Denmark, 
$11,604,578, against $9,627,047; British 
Africa, $10,953,954, against $12,216,080; 
Spain, $10,193,809, against $10,208,637, 








and China, $9,036,727, against $10,981,919 

last year, while none of the other coun- 

tries of the world reached the $10,000,000 
line in the eleven months whose record 
is now complete. 

Our purchases abroad, as already in- 
dicated, are much less than those of last 
year, being for the eleven months 
$963,770,032, against $679,547,391, and 
for the full year likely to be buta_ trifle 
in excess of $600,000,000 against $764.- 
130,412 last year. This year our total 
exports will be practically double cour 
imports, while last year they were less 
than 25 percent greater than our im- 
ports. As above stated, one-half of our 
importations came from Europe. Our 
largest purchases during the year were 
from the United Kingdom, which, as al 
ready indicated, was our largest cus- 
tomer, oug total purchases in the eleven 
months from the United Kingdom being 
$101,454,480, against $148,588,675 in the 
corresponding months of last year. The 
next largest purchases were from Ger- 
many, from which we bought in the 
eleven months $61,916,809 worth of 
goods, against $98,364,012 last year; 
Brazil next, from which we bought 
$58, 203,762, against $64,695,383 last year: 
then France, $49,480,418, against $60,- 
095 025; British North America, $28,528, - 
539, against $34,757,841 last year; and 
during the eleven months of 1898 we 
bought $24,164,842 from British India, 

23,180,892 from Japan, $19,494,387 from 
hina, $18,209,368 from Italy, and 
$16,142,491 from Mexico. 

The following table gives our exports 
to, and imports from, the grand divi- 
sions of the world during the eleven 
months ending June 1, 1898: 

Imports from and Exports to the Grand 
Divisions, during the 11 months end- 
ing June 1, 1898: 

Imports. 

Europe...... $281,091,002 

North America.81,287,474 

South America 85,859,245 


Exports. 
$901,014, 786 
127,125,929 
30, 748, 846 


PES Boog cs, 2s 85,381,158 41,561,531 
Oceanica. .... . .23,365,132 19,979,555 
16,097,959 


INCA. 35 48 6,786,017 








In the recent elections in Germany the 
Agrarian party was utterly routed. Only 
one Agrarian was returned on the first 
ballot, June 18. The Agrarians (land- 
owners) are bitterly opposed to the sale of 
American farm products in Germany. 
They have been in the majority hitherto 
and have thrown every obstacle possible 
in the way of American trade. The party 
will be largely in the minority now, and 
more liberal laws for American trade may 





be expected. 


. 
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WHAT ABOUT WHEAT? 





The wide-awake farmer reads Dun & 
Co.’s review of trade and business condi- 
tions every week. It is. carefully pre- 
pared by a commercial agency that has 
every facility for getting the facts, and 
its honesty is guaranteed by the fact 
that the reputation and standing of the 
agency depends upon the accuracy of 
its statements. Its business is to collect 
‘and furnish information of this nature. 
It sometimes makes mistakes ; sometimes 
it reads the indications wrongly and 


therefore arrives at wrong conclusions; 
but in the main its reports reflect the 
true conditions of trade and industry. 
Dun’s review for last week, it will 
be noticed, says that the ‘‘best author- 
ities all agree that supplies for the com- 
ing year promise to greatly exceed 
home requirements and foreign de- 
mand.’”’ This may be true, but we 
think the statement exaggerated, and 
such statements influence the market 
tremendously. In last Thursday’s Chi- 
cago grain report, for instance, it was 
said that ‘‘fine weather and the belief 
that there would be a large yield, start- 
ed wheat weak. From some items 
of news concerning the crop prospects 
the general crowd had become bearishly 
impressed. . . This, together with 
Snow’s estimate of a 700,000,000-bushel 
wheat crop, led to free liquidation, and 
some generous short selling, etc.” That 
Chicago speculators are using Snow’s 
estimate to bear the market now is plain- 
ly evident. and the effect is also evident. 

The Cincinnati Price Current, one of 
the most reliable journalistic authorities 
on grain and meats, in its issue of July 7, 
says : “This week s information in re- 
gard to the evidences of yield of winter 

wheat are confirmatory of the previous 
indications of disappointing results, 
although no specially new developments 
have been added. The spring wheat 
crop of the northwest is not particular- 
ly changed in general promise in com- 
parison with the situation a week ago. 
There appears to be some tendency in 
the winter wheat regions, where seri- 
ous disappointments in yield have arisen, 
to take a too gloomy view of conditions. 
The fact is the crop never justified the 
extravagant estimates which were free- 
ly promulgated a few weeks ago.”’ 

The effect of the small supply carried 
over into the new crop year must not be 
lost sight of.’ Bradstreet’s says: ‘‘It 
must be remembered that present and 
future liberal yields will come upon a 
market barer perhaps of supplies than 
for many years past and with all obtain- 
able facts going to show that invisible 
supplies have been reduced this year to 
an abnormally low point.”? The Liver- 
pool Corn Trade News of June 21. says 
the wheat market is going too far in the 
other direction. ‘‘Europe is stillfour to 
eight weeks off a new crop and stocks 
are everywhere much depleted.’’ It 
evidently accepts the recent high esti- 
mates of the coming crop, but says: 
‘In any case it may be safely assumed 
that there 1s no great plethora of wheat 
in view for the coming season, nor is 
there any sign of scarcity. The esti- 
mated quantity in sight is 33,000,000 
quarters more than was the casea year 
ago, 4,000,000 quarters more than two 
years ago, 13,000,000 quarters less than 
three years ago, 29,000,000 quarters less 
than the record season of 1894, and 
19,000,000 quarters less than five years 
ago. These statistics show that there is no 
need for holders sacrificing their proper- 
sy = are no longer dangerously 

igh.”’ j 

The evidence leads us to advise farm- 
ers not to hasty in disposing of 
wheat. Watch the market and its ten- 
dencies closely, and use your own judg- 
ment. The results of threshing may 
be disappointing. Of course we may 
have a large yield, and the world’s 

supply may be a large one, but the bears 
in the wheat market are on top and will 
work the over-supply racket to its full- 
est extent. It isthe plain duty of the 
agricultural press to counteract this in- 
fluence as much as possible so far as pub- 
lishing facts will do it. We do not ad- 
vise holding or selling; we simply advise 
not to be seared into selling at a_ sacri- 
fice by exaggerated estimates. Buyers 
and millers in good wheat sections 
are offering 68 to 70 cents for best 
new wheat, but farmers, wisely we 
think, seem to regard this as too low for 
the facts in the case. So far as we can 
learn the world’s wheat crop, aside from 
the United States, is likely to be below an 
average one. We believe our entire sur- 
plus will be needed and should realize to 
the farmers of the middle-western states 
80 to 90 cents if not sold too hastily. 








Benton Harbor announces that a_ beet 
sugar factory there is assured, and as 


soon as the farmers in the vicinity 
pledge themselvegto grow 3,500 acres of 
beets for the first crop, the work of 





erecting the factory ‘vill be commenced. 
Many of the smail-fruit growers will 
replace a part of their fruit crop with 


beets, the latter having been so overdone | 


as to make the business unremunerative. 
We should have three factories in the 
State ready for business next season. 








The Marquette County Agricultural 
society has bought from the city of Mar- 
quette a tract of land, and will erect 
suitable buildings upon it and hold a 


fair this fall for the first time in several 
years. The amount paid for the land 
was $4,500. During the great depres- 
sion existing in the mining industry a 
— of years ago, a good many people 
in the mining regions turned their at- 
tention to agriculture, and the result 
was much more favorable than expected. 
This result probably led to the resuscita- 
tion of the fall fair. We believe the 
capabilities of the northern peninsula 
for agriculture are not yet fully under- 
stood even by the best informed, and 
this fair should be of great assistance in 
its development. But there should be 
one or two of the sub-experiment sta- 
tions started to aid farmers in the selec- 
tion of suitable crops and varieties in the 
different sections, and to carry on ex- 
riments to fully determine the capa- 
ilities of the soil and climate. The 
farmers in the upper peninsula have had 
no assistance whatever in this direction 
and their rights in this respect should 
receive favorable consideration at the 
next session of the legislature. 








The Michigan crop report for July 
states that the acreage of wheat now be- 
ing harvested in the state is approxi- 
mately 1,710,000 acres. The harvest is 
about two weeks earlier than last year. 
Crop correspondents made rough esti- 
mates of the yield per acre, the average 
of which is 16.74 bushels. This would 
indicate an aggregate yield exceeding 
28,000,000 bushels. This estimate, how- 
ever, simply represents the best judg- 
ment of the various correspondents 
while the grain was standing or in 
shock, as no threshing has yet been 
done. During June 1,132,931 bushels 
went to market as compared with 490,278 
bushels in same month last year. 
Amount marketed in 11 months, August- 
June, was 16,622,661 bushels as compar- 
ed with 9,465,582 bushels in same months 
of preceding year. Area planted to corn 
about normal and condition reported 22 
percent higher than a year ago. Aver- 
age condition of oats 91 percent. Esti- 
mated area of beans 91 percent, and po- 
tatoes 96 percent of area in average 
years. Average condition of potatoes 96 
percent. Meadows and pastures, and clov 
er sowed this year average about 90. Hay 
crop fairly good and generally well sc- 
eured. Apples promise 80 percent and 
peaches 74 percent of average crops. 
In southern counties apples promise 74 
percent and peaches 71 percent. Last 
year the outlook for these two crops was 
discouraging. 


GOVERNMENT OROP REPORT. 











The July report of the department of 
agriculture was issued on. Monday last. 
Preliminary reports on the acreage in 
corn indicate a reduction of 3 percent 
from the area harvested last year. 
There is a decrease of 502,000 acres in 
Illinois, 303,000 in Iowa, 661,000 in Mis- 
souri, 722,000 in Kansas and of 482,000 
in Nebraska. Many other states likewise 
show a reduced acreage, but a majority 
of the southern states report an increase 
ranging from 1 percent in the case of 
North Carolina and Georgia to 8 per- 
cent in that of Texas. The average con- 
dition, 90.6, although 9.6 points higher 
than the condition for the corresponding 
date of last year, is, with the exception 
of 1892 and 1897, the lowest July condi- 
tion in ten years, the average for that 
period being 91.3. Conditions vary 
widely among the different states, Iowa 
reporting 100, Nebraska and Ohio 90, 
Kansas and Illinois 83 and Missouri 78. 

Condition of winter wheat, 83.7, is 5.1 
points lower than last month, but is 
still 4.5 points higher than at the corre- 
sponding date last year and 4.3 points 
higher than the average for the past ten 
years. The principal state averages are 
as follows: Pennsylvania 87, Maryland 
86, Tennessee 90, Kentucky 93. Ohio 89, 
Michigan 98, Indiana 94, Illinois 66, Mis- 
souri 68, Kansas 89, California 40. 

The average condition of spring wheat 
is 95. This is 3.8 points higher than at 
the corresponding date last year and is 
6.2 above the average for the past ten 
years, and is the highest July average, 
with two exceptions, in 13 years. The 
principal state averages are as follows: 
Minnesota 91, South Dakota 89, North 
Dakota 92, Iowa 97, Nebraska 102, Wash- 
ington 102 and Oregon 105. The average 
condition of spring and winter wheat 
combined is 89.4, which is 4.5 points 
higher than at the coresponding date 
last year and 6 points higher than on 











; 1 
July 1, 1896. The percentage of the | 
wheat crop of 1897 reported as still on | 


hand on July 1, 1898, is 3.36 percent. 

The average condition of the oat crop, 
92.8, is 5.2 points lower than last month, 
but is 5.3 points higher than at the cor- 
responding date last year, 4.9 points 
higher than the average for the past ten 
years, and is with one exception the 
highest since 1889. 

The average condition of barley is 6.9 
points higher than last month, but is 2.8 
points lower than July 1 last year and 
3.1 below the July average for the past 
ten years. ; 

The average :ondition of winter rye is 
93.8, as compared with 95 on July 1, 
1897, and 90.6, the July average for the 
past ten years. The average condition 
of spring rye is 96.9, as against 90 on 
July 1, 1897, and 90.6, the July average 
for the past ten years. There is an in- 
crease of 1.3 percent in the acreage of 
Trish potatoes. The average condition, 
95.5, is 7.7 percent higher than at the 
corresponding date last year, and is 2.2 
points above the ten-year average. 

There is a marked increase in the acre- 
age of tobacco in nearly all the 
states of principal production. The 
average condition is much _ better 
than at the corresponding date last year. 
The reports as to forage crops are, with 
few and unimportant exceptions,exceed- 
ingly favorable. The outlook for the 
apple crop is very discouraging. Of the 
fourteen principal apple-growing states, 
11 report even a lower average of condi- 
tion than at the corresponding date last 
year. Witha few notable exceptions, 
among which is Georgia with a condi- 
tion of 104, indications as to tne peach 
crop are somewhat unfavorable. 

The wool report indicates the average 
weight per fleece as being 5.8 pounds, 
the same as last year. 








BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Dun & Co.’s review of last week’s 
trade says that the half-yearly statement 
of failures by branches of business shows 
that the war has not caused any increase 
in commercial disasters. Failures dur- 
ing the second quarter have been smaller 
than in the same quarter in the past four 
years, in trading, and in manufacturing 
smaller than in same quarter of any 
year except 1894. Thefiscal year ends 
with financial results a shade beyond 
general expectations. 

Best authorities agree that crop sup- 
plies for the coming year promise great- 
ly to exceed home requirements and ex- 
port demand, though for a month or 
two Europe may require more than us- 
ual. This will help to sustain the mar- 
ket until the situation is fully determin- 
ed. Wheat has advanced from 85 to 90 
cents. The cotton crop looks better and 
the price has declined a sixteenth; man- 
ufacturing works at the North are quite 
well employed,and the South is increas- 
ingits manufacture rapidly In other 
textile lines business is fairly good. 

The manufacture of wool hesitates, 
although a distinctly better demand has 
appeared during the past 10 days because 
prices at which Western wool is held 
are too high for Eastern markets, and 
apparently too high for profitable manu- 
facture. Sales for the week at the three 
chief markets have been only 3,200,000 
pounds, of which 2,290,500 were domestic 
against 14,120,500 last year, of which 
6,989,500 were domestic and 6,119,350 
pounds in the same week of 1892, of 
which 3,651,600 were domestic. The 
markets areall dull, in spite of fairly 
large demand for territory and Austra- 
lian wool in blocks,but the manufactur- 
ers are very cautious in purchasing, al- 
though there is every evidence of a great 
consuming demand for goods which 
American manufacturers with reason- 
ably cheap material can supply. It is for 
them an open question whether they can 
meet it if they have to pay such prices 
as are asked by Western holders. 

Theiron industry is using up more 
iron than ever before, even at the slow- 
est point of the year. It is getting bigger 
domestic contracts for agricultural 
implements and car materials and 
structural work than in any previous 
year. 

Failures for the week have been 229 
in the United States against 206 last year, 
and 17 in Canada against 30 last year. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


General. 

Yale college conferred the degree of 
LL. D. upon President McKinley at its 
commencement June 2. 

In Kentucky wheat is not turning out as 
well as expected. Corn has received its 
last cultivation and is generally promising. 

At Newton, Kansas, a bank made out 
drafts for $2,320 in one day, to send to 
Washington for 3 percent bonds. Of this 
sum farmers furnished $2,300, and a busi- 
ness man $20. 

Lilioukalani, the ex-queen of the Sand- 
wich islands, is in Washington, but will re- 
turn to Hawaii soon. The Hawaiian gov- 
ernment has been giving her a pension of 
$20,000 a year. Her hopes of being restored 
to her throne are now blasted. 














Congress adjourned July 8 In the house, 
the members joined in singing patriotic 
airs. The total appropriations amounted 
to $$00,000,000, and upwards of  $3850,000.000 
was for war purposes. It was the largest ag- 
gregate appropriated by any congress since 
the civil war. The annexation of Hawali 
Was agitated all through the session and 
was finally accomplished July 6, when the 
senate approved the resolution by a vote of 
42 to 21. Senator Morrill, of Vermont, was 
the only Republican who voted against it, 
and six Democrats voted for it. By resolu- 
tions, war was practieally declared April 
25. 

An appalling calamity occurred at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at 6:40 P. M., July ll. A new 
water tunnel is being constructed under 
the lake, 30 feet below the bottom of the 
water. It has reached a distance of 6,560 
feet from the shore. At the hour men- 
tioned gas exploded in the tunnel and il 
men who were working in it were instantly 
killed. Attempts to reach the unfortunate 
men were in vain, the tunnel being full of 
gas. It may be several days before the 
bodies can be removed. Eight men lost 
their lives in this tunnel by an explosion 
on May 11 last, making 19 in all. The tun- 
nel is circular, 9 feet in diameter, and is 
to extend out 3-or 4 miles. 

War Notes. 

Thus far, Spain has lost 21 warships and 
21 merchantmen, against practically no 
losses on our side. 

Admiral Camara’s squadron which en- 
tered the Suez canal en route for the 
Philippine islands a week or so ago, is now 
on the road back home. 

President McKinley’s proclamation set- 
ting apart Sunday, July 10, as a day of 
thanksgiving for victories won and for 
future guidance and success was generai- 
ly observed throughout the country. Pa- 
troitic sermons were preached in most of 
the churches. 

Spain is beginning to realize the hopeless- 
ness of the war on her part, and the peace 
idea now prevails in the cabinet. It is 
believed that with the fall of Santiago the 
Spanish government will sue for peace. 
Carlism is on the increase and is the only 
thing that prevents peace negotiations. - 

Wednesday, July 6, three of our ships, 
the Hawk, Prairie and Castine, destroyed a 
Spanish steamer at Mariel, leaving her a 
mass of blazing wreckage on the beach, 
under the guns of the Mariel batteries, It 
is believed that the vessel is the transat- 
lantic liner, Alfonso XII. 

The attitude of Germany towards this 
country is not friendly. The German press 
is bitter in its criticisms, accusing this 
country of dishonesty, unfairness, want of 
skill, boastfulness, etc. The papers are 
outspoken in regard to Germany’s inten- 
tion to take a hand in settling the Philip- 
pine question and securing a portion of the 
islands. 

The wrecked and_ battered vessels of 
Cervera’s fleet are described as ‘scenes of 
desolation, horror and death.’ At the en- 
trance of Santiago harbor lies the Reina 
Mercedes, sunk July 3. Five miles west is 
a torpedo boat destroyer, stuck fast in the 
rocks, a complete wreck. A few miles fur- 
ther west are the remains of the twin 
cruisers, Infanta Maria Teresa and _ Al- 
mirante Oquendo, formerly the pride of 
the Spanish navy; 42 miles west of Santiago 
lies the Cristobal Colon; on her side. These 
vessels all contain mangled, scarred and 
charred bodies of hundreds of brave sol- 
diers who perished. Over 100 bodies have 
been taken out of these vessels or washed 
ashore, and buried on the seashore. <Ad- 
miral Sampson has sent word to Washing- 





ton that at least three of these vessels 
may be saved—the Colon, Infanta and 
Vizeaya, and an effort will be made to re- 


store them to usefulness. 

Hobson and his seven companions were 
exchanged July 6. Two Spanish officers 
and 14 men were exchanged for the 8, Hob- 
son says the rudder of the Merrimae was 
shot away and prevented him from getting 
into the position he desired. The Merri- 
mac was sunk by the explosion of a sub- 
marine mine. They were fairly well treat- 
ed while prisoners. 

The first expedition to reinforce Dewey 
at Manilla arrived at that port June 30. 
On the way, it stopped at Guajan, the 
largest of the Ladrone islands, and took 
possession of the group in the name of 
the United States, raising the fiag over 
San Luis Dapra, a town on the coast, and 
leaving a force of men sufficient to en- 
force authority. The Spanish governor, 2 
officers and 54 soldiers were taken pris- 
oners and conveyed to Manilla. They had 
not heard of the war until the arrival of 
our fleet. 

The bombardment of Santiago was post- 
poned, pending negotiations for surrender, 
until Sunday, July 10, at 4 P. M. Presi- 
dent McKinley ordered that no terms 
would be accepted but unconditional sur- 
render, which were refusea by the Span- 
iards. The women, children, aged people, 
and foreign residents left the city to the 
number of 15,000 or 20,000, occupying Caney 
and other railroad points. General Shaf- 
ter had the town of Santiago completely 
invested, with a large number of addition- 
al guns in position, and the Spaniards had 
also fortified their position to the utmost 
extent. Up to Monday night but little had 
been accomplished. The firing from our 
warships was ineffective, as the range had 
not been ascertained. Gen. Miles arrived at 
Santiago July 11, and vigorous action may 
be expected soon. Gen. Shafter says he 
can take Santiago in three days. 

Sagasta has tendered his resignation 
and requests the Queen to form a new cab- 
inet consisting largely of the military ele- 
ment. 





HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co., Havana. II]., write 
that they have been crowded to the utmost ca- 
pacity for the lust six months and have been in 
some cases slow in shipping googs. but they are 
glad to say that most of their customers have been 
extremeiy patient, and the company desire to 
thank them for it. They will in the future be 
able to fill all orders promptly. Perhaps. in some 
cases they could have shipped goods that were 
made in a hurry, but preferred not to send out 
any “made in a hurry” goods. Their goods, 
especially Steel Truck Wheels far farm wagons 
and their Handy Wagon, are giving the very best 
satisfaction. They have secured control of the 
Whipple Supplementary Adjustable Tire, and 
when you want to use broad tires on a regular 
farm wagon they are just the thing. They are 


easily put on and taken off, tuking only twenty 
minutes to make the change, and the price, $7.20 
With order, makes them the cheapest ond best 
tires for regular size wheels made in any country. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
Flint, Mich. 





We shoculd be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for The 
Household to Mrs. Elia E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


UNDER THE FLAG. 








On our trip from Michigan to Oregon, 
which we made last winter, there were 
many interesting scenes. There were 


fields, orchards, and fine farm buildings 


throughout a goodly portion of the agri- 
cultural part of the country through 


which we passed, but what impressed me | 


most was the nice country schoolhouses 
with the dear old stars and stripes float- 
ing above them. 

What a story that banner tells! The 
brave struggle of our forefathers in the 
past, protection for us and promise for 
the future. Beneath it we stand free 
and equal with all humanity. It saves 
us from the fate of the Cubans and Ar- 
meénians, and follows us with its laws of 
security across the ocean into foreign 
lands. 

Yet many of our schools are without a 
flag Their pupils associate the sight of 
it with the noisy Fourth, feel none of 
the patriotism it calls for, listen to none 
of many tales it has to tell, fur.the sim- 
ple reason that their attention has never 


been called to its suggestions. 
Nothing is more fitting in a home 


than the national colors draped over a | 


mantle or doorway A bit of meaning- 
less fancy work usually holds its place, 
perhaps in many cases, as in my own, 
because the home maker does not know 
liow to go about the flag business. Can 
somebody tell us how to do something of 
the kind cheaply and gracefully? Class 
colors, buttons and badges, etc., are ful- 
ly displayed to declare our tastes and in- 
terests Why should the banner which 
encompasses all be so seldom seen? 
Why do we neglect to teach our children 
to love it, and by daily association 
make it a part of the dear home life? 

The red is for love that will dare and do, 
The blue is the sign of the brave and 


true, 

The white with all evil and wrong shall 
cope, 

And the silver stars are the stars of 
hope. 


Oregon City, Ore. A. H. J. 





GOOD IN HOT WEATHER. 





Russian Tea.—Pare and slice a juicy 
lemon. Placea slice in the bottom of 
each cup, sprinkle with sugar and pour 
hot tea over all. Milk cannot be used 
with it. 
away to cool and then served as iced tea. 

Iced Coffee.—Make very strong coffee, 
let get cold and then serve in glasses 
with ice in each one, and on top place a 
spoonful of whipped cream. 

Frozen Melons.—Cut the meat of 
muskmelons or canteloupes into very 
small cubes, sprinkle with sugar and a 
very little salt. Put into the can and 
let stand inthe freezer for an hour. 
Treat watermelons in the same way, but 
do not cut into as small cubes. Two 
inches square is a nice size. Serve 
either one heaped in a a glass dish. 
If practicable, set the dish inside a larg- 
er one and fill the space between with 
cracked ice.—Eva Gaillard. 








AN IVY SOREEN. 





Few things are more available and dec- 
orative for the piazza than a_ portable 
screen of vines which can be used to 
ward off the sun during any part of the 
day. An exceedingly charming screen 
of this kind is shown in the illustration, 
which is quite easy to realize, provided 
the maker will proceed carefully and 
exercise proper pains. 

The first essential required in its con- 
struction is a wooden packing-box, 
about a foot wide,the same deep, and as 
long as it is desired to have tlhe screen. 
Next, fasten castors to the bottom atthe 
four corners, and to the back nail two 
upright pieces of light board as long as 
the proposed hight of the screen. This 
accomplished, tack a piece of coarse 
wire netting across the back of the box, 
being sure to fasten it securely to the 
sides and ends of the uprights. The 
“frame work’ of the screen thus prepar- 
ed may be ornamented in any way dic- 


is painted white, with circular decora- 
tions in green and gold extending 
around the middle, and smalier spots 
lin the same color at the — upper 
jand lower edges. A simple but 
very satisfactory effect, however, may 
| be obtained by painting the entire box 
| one color, such as white or green, these 
| being the coolest looking tints we have. 
| As to the arrangement of the material 
|in the box for maintainng plant growth, 
a layer of broken pots or charcoal should 
be placed in the bottom for drainage 
and the remaining space filled with pot- 








| 


represented in the illustration, the box | 


ting soil composed of about two-thirds | 
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IVY SCREEN. 
| of rotted sod or good, rich garden soil, 
| one-sixth sand, and a like amount of 
| well composted manure. The vines 
| should then be carefully set at the back, 
| so that they can readily climb upon the 


WASHING SUMMER DRESSES. 


It seems natural for women to admire 
the soft, delicate fabrics that are so suit- 
able for summer wear. But the feeling 
of satisfaction with which she views 
the dainty garments when they are first 
made, is very different from the feeling 
she entertains toward them after a few 
visits to the laundry. Careless washing 
will surely fade the colors, making them 
look old and ugly in a short time. Peo- 
ple of moderate means can scarcely 
afford to send such garments to the pro- 
fessional cleaners, and the work may be 
so nicely done at home, that it is not 
necessary. 

If you wish to launder organdies, 
dimities, and fine printed muslins, heat 
soft water until it is a little warmer 


than new milk; dissolve a_ little 
powdered borax in it and enough 
soap to make a_ suds for the 


quantity of clothes to be washed. 
The soap should be dissolved in the wa- 
ter instead of rubbing it on the fabric. 
Very little soap is needed, for the borax 
softens the water and helps to clean the 
fabric without injuring the most deli- 
cate colors. Let the clothes soak ten 
minutes, then rub lightly until clean, 
using two suds if necessary. Rinse 
through two waters, having a little blu- 
ing in the second, if the material has a 
clear white ground; then dip in a thin 
boiled starch, rubbing it well into the 
fabric. Keep a bottle of strong borax 
solution in a convenient place in the 


netting. Any vine that will do good) jaundry, and add a little of this to the 
| service can be used, though German or | starch when it is made. It will give the 
| parlor ivy, which is shown on the screen | goods a very smooth, pretty finish when 
|in the cut, is perhaps the best, as it will) it is ironed, and keep the iron from 
grow very rapidly in any situation and | sticking. A little saffron tea added to 
so give entire satisfaction. _ | the starch impartsa creamy tint, and 

Regarding the center of the box, this | coffee gives a pale ecru shade. Colored 
|may be occupied to good effect with a | goods should always be dried in the 
| dozen or more fancy-leaved geraniums | shade, as the sunshine on the wet goods 
of any variety. Noneed to worry, for | js apt to fade it. When laundered in 


It may be used hot, or set | 


they will flourish well in such a place | 
and add greatly to the decorative effect | 
| of the whole. Indeed, if only properly | 
| watered and attended, the Screen will | 
| remain bright and green until it is time | 
/even to remove it into the house for | 
| winter. 
| Any farm house possessing a piazza | 
| may have a corner of it easily converted | 
| into an attractive bower—a most cooling | 
| and refreshing place in which the house | 
wife can rest herself during the heat of | 
the day—simply by shutting it off with | 
this ivy screen and, if convenient, fur- 

ther ornamenting it with pretty over- 





hanging plants set in pots 
on corner _ brackets. If noth- 
ing more, a large hanging 


basket suspended from the ceiling will 
prove an addition that is highly satis- 
factory. Try the following half a dozen 
plants in combination, and this will be 
especially true: 

The abutilon ‘‘Eclipse,’’ often called 
the flowering maple, a pretty trailing 
species having exquisitely marbled deep 
green and yellow foliage and red-throat- 
ed yellow flowers; an attractive variety 
of fuchsia,called the ‘‘Trailing queen,” 
which presents a mass of wavy vines 
that are covered with pretty leaves and 
bright flowers, and hang gracefully over 


“Gold vine,” a kind of plant especially 
adapted for hanging baskets, the leaves 
of which are gold in color and covered 
with fine down, while the bright scarlet 
blossoms look not unlike miniature 
gloxinias; the sword fern, the long, 
heavy, bright green fronds of which are 
graceful in form and unique in tint; the 

‘Wandering Jew,’’which makes a grand 
display with its dainty foliage that is 
changeable from red to white, and from 
white to gold; and last but not least in at- 
tractiveness, the begonia ‘‘Rex,”’ a beau- 
tiful foliage flanked and banded with 
white and silver, having bright red stems, 
the whole of which contrasts distinctly 
| but harmoniously with the green and 
gold of the other plants. In case one 
cannot obtain these readily,as sometimes 





the sides of the basket or vase; the! 


jin kn, 2 kn, st, w 





_ happens, the next best thing to do is to 
procure as near as possible plants which 
| will re nt this fine combination.— 


tated by the fancy of the maker. As/ Fred 0. Sibley, Otsego Co., N. Y. 


ff ‘ 





DAINTY LACE. 


this way, the beauty of ginghams, lawns 
and percales will be preserved until the 
materials are worn out.—E. J. Canady. 








DAINTY LACE, 
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Ist row.—5 ch, sl, st in ist of ch, 8 
ch, then make 6 knot stitches—each one- 
fourth inches long—turn. 

2d row.—Fasten between 4th and 5th 
kn, st—to fasten make 1 sc each side of 
knot—2 kn, st, fasten in next kn, 2 in, 
st, fasten in first of 8 ch, shell—3 de, 4 
ch, sc in top of last de made, forming a 
picot— 3 dc in loop of 5 ch at end of 
row, 5 ch, turn. 

3d row.—Shell in picot,1 ch, 1 kn, st, 
fasten in kn below, 1 kn, st, 5 ch, fasten 
in next kn, 3 ch, turn. 

4th row.—13 de, over, ch 5, 2 ch, sl, st, 
over same, ch 5, 1 ch, 2 kn, st, fasten at 
beginning of shell in previous row, 1 ch, 
shell in picot i ch, 1 de, over, ch 5, ch 5, 
turn. 


repeat from* once, 5 tri-c as before, 2 
kn, st, finish same as fourth row. 

ith row.—Shell, 1 ch, 1 kn, st, fasten, 
1 kn, st, 1 ch,—3 de, 3 ch, 3 dc-—in cach 
picot, making 5 sheils in all, with 3 ch 
between shells, 2 ch, turn. 

8th row.—Five 2 de’s, with 2 ch _ be- 
tween in each shell, with se over the 
3 ch, between shells, fasten last group 
with sl st inend of sheli in previous 
row, 2 kn, st, finish same as 4th row. 

9th row.—Shell, 1 ch, 1 kn, st, fasten, 
2 kn, st, 1 sc in second 2 ch of shell, 1 
ch, 3 kn, st, turn. 

10th row.—Like 2d. 

lith row.—Like 3d. 

12th row.—Like 4th. 

13th row.—Like 5th, but after last de, 
1 ch, 1 kn, st, fasten in loose kn, 1 kn‘ 
st, 1 sc in last 2ch of shell, 1 kn, st, 5 
ch, turn. 

14th row.—Like 6th. 

15th row.—Like 7th, but after 2 ch 
fasten in second 2 ch of second shell. 

16th row.—Like the 8th, ete —Mary A. 
Raymond, Connecticut. 








HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENOES. 
PRETTY CURTAINS. 

Those who have plenty of time may 
make very handsome window draperies 
of bobbinet, which is sold by the yard. 
The coarsest quality is the most effective 
when finished. Cut the curtain the 
length you wish, and finish one side and 
the lower edge with ball fringe of any 
color that will harmonize with the color 
of curtain. Then with linen floss, 
coarse enough to fill the meshes, run 
three straight rows all around the cur- 
tain, darning it in and out of the holes. 
A pretty pattern may be darned in the 
net if desired instead of the lines. A 
variety of designs may be chosen for the 
eenter. Diamonds one and one-half 
inches in length darned back and forth 
on the bias are pretty and easily done, 
but any flower or figure may be chosen, 
placing the figures six or eight inches 
apart. 

White or cream colored net and floss 
may be used or- white net and yellow 
floss may be chosen. A very handsome 
curtain of this kind, seen at a fancy 
work bazar was made of ecru net, work- 
ed with brown floss The figures in the 
main part of the curtain were discs and 
crescents. This work is not so tedious 
as one would think, and the net will 
wear longer than any lace curtains you 
ean buy. 





CORNER SHELVES. 

Various devices are used to fill the 
corners and keep a room from having a 
bare, unfurnished appearance. Five 
shelves can be put up by screwing nar- 
row cleats to the wall. Fasten a fringe, 
or an embroidered or painted band to 
the front edges, which is a pretty finish 
for the shelves, and hides cleats. A 
light drapery may be hung ona rod at 
| the top shelf if preferred, having it long 
enough to reach almost to the floor. 
China silk is pretty and not very expen- 
sive ; cheese cloth embroidered with any 
small flowers or figures in silk or crewel 
silkoline or darned net are suitable for 
the curtains. If the latter material is 
used, it should be lined with some color 
that will harmonize with the furnishing 
of the room. The curtains may be loop- 
ed back a short distance from the bot- 
tom, or a brass rod may be run through 
a hem at the lower edge of the curtain. 

Another arrangement of corner 
shelves which is very pretty, is to put in 
two or three,having the top one three 
and one-half feet from the floor ‘The 
top shelf is a little wider than the others, 
with a deep valance along the front 
edge, which hides the rod upon which 
the drapery ishung. The top shelf is 
used for a jar, a large plaque, and small 
pictures in silver frames; it would also 
| be an excellent place for a clock. 

A vase, which would be a pretty shelf 





= “] 
5th row.—Shell, 1 ch, 1 kn, st, fasten, |orhament, may be made of a_ bottle of 


1 kn, st, 5 de in ist 5 de of the 13 de, * 1 |Suitable shape, or an old china vase 
ch, 2 kn, st, 1 dc in same place as last | which has passed its day of beauty. 
de, 4 de in next 4 de, repeat from * once, | Give the outside a good coat of varnish, 


1 ch, 1 kn, st, fasten, 1 kn, st, 5 ch, 


turn. | with rice or coarse sand. 


and while it is wet, sprinkle it all over 
When this is 


6th row.—Sl, st in last kn made— | dry, paint it all over with some delicate 
forming a picot—1 ch, 1 kn, st, * 5 tri-c, | color, and upon this background trace a 


in 5 de, keeping last loop of each on | 
needle, then work off by twos, ch 1, 1) 
kn, st, make picot, 1 ch, 1 kn, st, fasten 
ith picot between, and | 


| 





Quick Shine 


Lite Labor 


spray of flowers and paint them in their 
natural colors. Plaster casts or plaques 
may be bronzed and will look like ex- 
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The wheat market held firm and steady 
up to Saturday’s close, with spot selling up 
to 90c per bu for No 2 red, and futures 
showing an advance On Monday, however, 
the market turned downward, the result 
of anumber of cars of new wheat being 
offered, and the knowledge that any quan- 
tity might be expected from now forward. 
The crop is fully ten days earlier than usual, 
and as it is known to be a large one the tone 
of the market is very weak and depressed. 
Prices have steadily declined since Monday, 
both on spot and futures, and are now lower 
than at any time since last summer. From 
this time forward we look for a low range 
of prices, at least until the late fall months. 


Markets. 


WHEAT. 








No.i No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
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The following is the record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the week. 

July. 


Sept. 

WHHTROAY 0:62 20's: 75 695 = 691g 
DN Raicxchacsonies i645 705 = 70% 
Saturday...........- -- 16% 70% 7036 
MROOABY. ...0.5:5:0.05 50:00:50 75% 69% 693¢ 
Tuesday.....s..seceess 23% 694 694 
Wednesday.........-- 73 6896 68% 
in the United 


The visible supply of wheat 
States and Canada on Saturday last was 
12,516,000 bu., as compared with 14,700,000 
bu., the previous week, and 16,609,000 bu. at 
the corresponding date in 1897. The decrease 
for the week was 2,184,000 bu. 

Threshing returns on wheat between 
Wichita and Hutchinson, Kansas, show 65 
acres, 21 bu per acre, 60 acres, 22}; bu, 
50 acres, 10 bu, which goes to show 
that the crop of that state is very uneven. 

A few weeks ago it was estimated that the 
Kansas wheat crop would reach 100,000,000 
bu; now it is down to 45,000,C00 bu, which is | 
probably reasonably correct. 

Michigan’s crop is estimated at about 
29,000,000 bu, by state officials. We think 
it will be over rather than under 30,000,000 
bu, and one of the largest ever grown in the 
State. It sustained some damage the last 
week in June, but on the whole is exception- 
ally fine. 

he Minneapolis Market Record estimates 
the combined stocks of wheat in second 
hands in the northwest at 10,585,000 bu, 
against 15,189,000 bu one year ago. 

The latest from South Russia, where ac- 
cording to recent reports they were having 
continual rains, gives the weather as settled 
and fine, and crop reports as generally favor- 
able. 

Broomhall says: ‘Russian crops are fairly 
satisfactory. The French estimate is likely 
to be somewhat reduced. Germany is rather 
less favorable. Hungarian crop is late. 
Harvest is becoming general in the Bal- 
kans.”’ 

Since April India has shipped 2,600,000 
quarters of wheat—20,80),000 bu.—and is ex- 

ected to furnish about the same amount be- 

‘ore her supplies are exhausted. The ex- 
ports from that country have largely ex- 
ceeded the highest estimates. 

A congress of Russian flour millers is re- 
ported to have made arrangements to export 
more flour, especially to the British markets, 
and has asked for a 4 percent reduction in 
railroad freights, while a line of steamers 
from the Baltic to the United States is con- 
templated. : 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News estimates 
the reserves of wheat in importing and ex- 

rting centers August 1,1898, at 111,000,000 

u, or 154,000,000 bu less than the average 
of the last four years. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER 


The market holds strong and quite active, 
but there has been no change in prices The 
outlook is favorable for a steady trade at 
current figures. Even with the strength 
noted in the market it is very difficult to 
move ordinary and low grade butter, of 
which there is always a large supply. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Creamery, 16@lic.; 
choice dairy, 13@14c.; fair to good dairy, 
11@12c.; common dairy, 10c.; low grades 7@ 
8c. per lb. At Chicago the market holds 
very steady, although prices for extra fine 
goods is not regarded as satisfactory. This 
seems to be about the condition of 
all the leading markets eastand west. 
Quotations in Chicago are as _ follows: 
Creameries, extras, 16c.; firsts, 15@ 
151éc., seconds, 14@14!gc. Dairies, extras, 
13igc., firsts, 12@12!4c.; No. 2, 11}4c.; ladles, 
extras, — 12c. Packing _ stock, 10¢@ 
lic. The New York. market has 
held its own during the week and is reported 
firm at current values. In the trade the 


prospects are regarded as good for a steady 
market, but any-improvement in values is 
not thought probable in the near futnre. 


ereamery, 13!¢@lic.; western factory, 1l@ 
128{¢c.; Elgins, 17c.; imitation creamery, 12@ 
I4c.; state creamery, 13!@163jc.; "State | 
dairy, 12@16c. | 

CHEESE, | 
—.Lhe cheese market is without any features | 
of interest. Trade is quiet, and values hold 
about steady at all principal points. In this | 
market there is no change in the situation, | 
and quotations on full cream range from 7 
to 7ige, according to quality. At Chicago 
the market is steady, with young Amer- 
icas showing an advance since a week 





ago. No other grade, however, 
shows 7 change. Quotations are as 
follows: Young Americas 734@8c.; twins, 


7@i¥%e.; cheddars, *@i7}¢c.; Swiss, 114¢@ 
141¢c.; limburger, new, 5@5lgc.; brick, 5@ 
64gc. The New York market is quiet and 
the range of price shows no change since a 
week ago. The situation at interior points 
in that State is also unchanged. 
Latest quotations in that market 
are as follows: Large white 
7e.; large colored, 7 to 7}<c; small white, 
7@e.; small colored, 714 to 7%<c.; light 
skims, 53 to 6¢.; part skims, 4% to 5lje.; 
full skims, 2 to 24¢c. 

At Liverpool this week the finest white and 
colored American cheese is quoted as 35s 6d 
per cwt of 112 Ibs. The market is quiet and 
trade rather dull. 





WOOL. 





The markets hold very ig 2 but so far 
as this State is concerned but little is mov- 
ing. Those who wanted to sell have done so, 
and those who are holding on to their clips 
are not satisfied to sell at present prices. 
Considerable consignments of wool have gone 
east and to Chicago, but with orders not to 
sell until notified by owners. Prices in this 
State have not changed, but there is a wide 
range between those paid at various points 
—as much as 5c in some instances on the 
same grades. Choice medium wools have 
sold up to 26c and down to 19¢, and the range 
on fine is nearly as wide. 

At Boston sales last week were 1,690,000 
pounds domestic and 903,000 pounds foreign, 
against 931,000 pounds domestic and 538,300 
pounds foreign last week and 5,237,000 
pounds domestic and 4,133,000 pounds for- 
eign for the same week last year. Sales to 


to keep stocks from accumulating, and! 922,000 bu. the 


any improvement in the _ situation | ¢ 
would undoubtedly cause an advance. | 
Quotations are as follows: Western 





date show a decrease of 51,454,200 pounds 
domestic and 65,502,300 pounds foreign from | 
the sales to the same date in 1897. The re-| 
ceipts to date show a decrease of 82,878 | 


bales domestic and 356,179 bales foreign. | 


tated by the fact that the Dingley tariff was | 
to go into operation July Ist. The Commer- | 
cial Bulietin of that city says of the markt: 

Trading has been on a somewhat freer 
scale, the volume of business being accentu- 
ated in view of the interruption of the holi- 
day. Quotations in the west have been es- 
pecially active. The opening of the Mon- 
tana clip affords practically the last oppor- 
tunity for purchasers and dealers who have 
held off largely through the earlier part of 
the season and who are now competing with 
considerable avidity. Little new wool is 
being offered as yet in the local market. Some 
early purchased stock from Ohio has been sell 
ing moderately at the top range of quota- 
tions. 

Quotations in that market are as follows: 
Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces, X and above, 
25 to 26c.; XX and XX above, 29 to 30c.; 
delaine, 30c.; No. 1 combing, 30c.; No. 2com- 
bing, 29c.; Michigan, Wisconsin, ete., X 
Michigan, 23c.; No. 1 Michigan combing, 
29c.; No. 1 Illinois combing, 29c.; No. 2 Mich- 
igan combing, 28c.; No. 2 Illinois combing, 
28c.; X New York, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, 22 to 23c.; No. 1 New York, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, 27 to 28c.: delaine, 
Michigan, 28c. Unwashed medium, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana one-fourth-blood 'comb- 
ing, 22 to 23c.; Kentucky and Indiana three- 
eighths-blood combing, 22 to 23c.; Missouri 
one-fourth-blood combing, 21 to 22c.; Mis- 
souri, three-eighths-blood combing, 22c., 
braid combing, 20c. 

At Chicago the market is reported firm 
at the following range: Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and eastern Iowa, fine unwashed 
fleeces, 16 to 18c.; medium unwashed, 19 to 
21c.; coarse unwashed, 17 to 20c.; cotted and 
rough unwashed, 13 to 16c; Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, western Iowa and Dakota, 
coarse, 15 to 16c; fine, heavy, 10 to 12¢c.; do 
light, 18 to l4e. 

he London sales continue, and fine Mer- 
inos have been spiritedly competed for at an 
advance of 714 to 10 per cent over opening 
rices. Continental buyers are strong bid- 
ers on desirable Merinos and _ cross-breds. 
So far over 3,000 bales have been vurchased 
for the United States. 


nl gee 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, July 14, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
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CORN.—The visible supply of this grain on 
Saturday last in the United States and Can- 
ada was 22,855,000 bu., as compared with 22,- 
575,000 bu. the previous week. Quotations 
in this market are as follows: No. 2, 321c.; 
No 3, 32c.; No. 2 yellow, 338c.; No. 3 
yellow, 32!¢c. per bu. 

ATS.—The visible supply of this grain in 
the United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 5,940,000 bu. as compared with 6,- 
186,000 bu. the previous week. Quotations 
are as follows: No. 2 white, 28%4c.; No. 3 
white, 28igc. For August delivery No. 2 
white is quoted at 22c per bu. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain in 
the United States and Canada on Satur- 





the demand is good enough 


However, 


| oil, 51¢.; No. Llard oil, 


The heavy movement last Ped was precipi- | 
) 





| single bit,solid steel, $6; 


| galvanized do.. $1,.95 per cwt.; 
| double strength glass, 80 and 20 percent off 





day last was 878,000 bu., as compared with 


FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings,$15; cracked corn, 


| $15; coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat chop, 


$13 per ton. 

BEANS.—For July delivery $3c per bu. 
is asked. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Broilers, !2c. per Ib.; 
fowls, 7c.; ducks, 5c.; spring ducks, 7e.; tur- 
keys, 8 to 9c. per Ib. 

BERRIES.—Huckleberries, $2.50 per bu.; 
red raspberries, $2.75; black raspberries, 
$1.50 to $1.75; blackberries, $2.25 to $2.50; 
Lawtons, $2.75; red currants, $1 to $1.25; 
gooseberries, $1 to $1.25; black currants $2.75 
so $3 per bn. 

EGGS.—Fresh receipts, 10 to 104ge. per 
doz. ; candled, 11@111¢c. per doz. 

DRIED FRUIT.—Quoted as _ follows: 
Evaporated apples, 84g to 9c.; evaporated 
peaches, 10 to 12c.; dried apples, 414 to 5c.; 
apricots, 71¢ to 12c. per Ib. 

BA HAY.—Best timothy is quoted at 
$9.50 per ton. 

APPLES.—New quoted at $1.25 per bu. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10 to 
ee lb. ; mixed 8 to 9c. per Ib. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9 to Ile. per lb. for 
ordinary to best. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 314 to 3}¢c. per Ib. 

CABBAGES.—Selling at $3 per 100. 

POTATOES.—Sales confined to new 
southern, which are quoted at 90c per bu. 
by jobbers. 

HIDES.—Quotations are as follows: No. 1 
green, 71¢c.; No. 2 green, 64c.; No. 1 cured 
9c.; No. 2 cured, 8¢e.; No. 1 green, calf, 10c.; 
No. 2 green calf, 8c.; No. 1 kip, 7c; 
No. 2 kip, 8c.; sheepskins, as to wool, 90c. to 
$1.25; shearlings, 12 to 20c. 

PROVISIONS.—The tendency of the mar- 
ket is downwards, and barreled pork has 
declined, as have bacon and lard. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Mess pork, $10.25 per 

bl.; short cut mess, $11.50; short clear, 
$11.25; compound lard, 5!¢c.; family lard, 
61gc.; kettle lard, 7c: smoked hams, 8@ 
8!oe.; bacon, 8 to 8c.; shoulders, 534c.; 
picnic hams, 6c. 

COFFEE.—Roasted Rio, ordinary, c.; 
fair lic., Sgntos, good 14c., choice 18c.; 
Maracaibo, 20 to 25c.; Java, 26 to 80c.; Mocha, 
28 to 82c.; package coffee sold on the equality 
plan ona basis of 950, to $10.50, less 75e 
per 100-Ib. case in New York. 

OILS.—No change has taken place since a 
week ago except in turpentine, which is 
slightly higher. Quotations are as follows: 
Raw linseed, 42c.; boiled linseed, 44¢. per 
gal. less Ic for cash in ten days; extra lard 
3le.; water white 
kerosene 81¢c; fancy grade, ll4gc.; deodoriz- 
ed stove gasoline, 81gc.; turpentine 32c. per 
gal in bbl lots. 

HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.55; steel cut nails, 
$1.50 percwt new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze $8.50: 
double bit, solid 
steel, $0.50 per doz.; bar iron, $1.35; carriage 
bolts, 75 percent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 
percent off list; painted barbed wire, $1.65; 
single and 


new list; sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 per ewt.; 

galvanized, 75 and 10 off list; No 9 annealed 

wire, $1.45 rates. 
OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 
East BuFFALO, July 11, 1898. 


The cattle trade was in fair position for 
the week after Monday, with about half a 
dozen loads on sale. Sheep and lamb offer- 
ings were light, moderate demand and 
steady. Hogs were in light receipts through- 
out the week and steady tostrong. The 
offerings today were 160 loads of cattle, in- 
cluding 48 loads of Canada stockers and 
about 15 loads of fresh cows and _ springers. 
Good export cattle, choice butchers and 
calves were stronger to a shade higher on the 
searce kinds of butcher stock, fat ccws 
and heifers were scarce and_ sold 
higher; good fat bulls and_ bologna 
bulls were higher but stock bulls 
were lower; calves were in light sup- 
ply, 250 head, active demand and a quarter 

igher. The offerings of fresh cows and 
springers were moderate—12 to 15 loads. 

he quality 1s a little better and the demand 
was goood for the choice kind, firm to a 
shade higher prices. 
Export steers, good to best, 1380 
to 1500 Ibs. ..... $5.00@5.25 
Butchers’ steers, good to best 900 to 

Deo os eee incre meer tric’ 4.70@4.85 

Butchers bulls, common to good, 2.65@3.50 





Bologna bulls, common to good.. 3.00@3.40 
Feeder bulls, good to best........ 3.50@3.75 
Stock steers good to best, 600 to 800 
ee gee xl 3.75@4.00 
Heifers, fair to best.............. 3.75@4.50 
Heifers, common ........6....++. 3.50@3.75 
Fat cows, good to best...........- 2.50@3.75 
Fat cows, common to good....... 3.00@3.50 
Fresh milkers, good to best.... 40.00@45.00 
Springers, good to best.......... 30.00@38.00 
Calves, good to extra .........+6 5.50@5.75 
CONNOR: COMIAONE 5 55.56:a:< isc tecicintes 3.75@4.25 


The offerings of sheep and lambs were 
light, only about 18 loads. The buyers were 
well supplied with order and as soon as it 
became evident that the receipts were light 
the offerings were quickly cleaned up. 
Spring lambs, choice to extra, $6.25 to 36.50; 
culls $4.00 to $4.50, sheep, choice to extra, 
$4.50 to $4.65; culls, $3.50 to $4. The close 
was firm at the best prices of the day 

The hog trade was in fair position, with 70 
loads on sale. It opened heavy at $4.05 to 
$4.10; Yorsers, $4.05; pigs $4.05 to $4.10; 
roughs, $3.30 to $3.40. After the bulk of the 
orders were filled buyers bid $3.95 to $4.00 
for Yorkers, but prices were steady at #4. 

The horse market was in fair shape with 
250 head on sale; active demand and full 
strong, but unchanged prices. 


- 


Drivers, good to best .............. $ 90@140 
Drivers, common to good.......... 50@ 7% 
DFGIG 2008 GW DONG S65. osc ns ceeccees 115@135 
General purpose.... .... id ad tne te 40@ 7 
PEMMOTGORW odin 00 ds 2 40cm See casesewes 90@125 
CURIE GS 6 avez cisiaain e5 be da.adebacetier MOQeOU 


. previous Zweek. No. 2 | 
juoted at 45¢ per bu., with a light demand. | 
| stockers, 805 Ibs, $4: 10 butchers 


[11] 





REPRESENTATIVE SALES, 
Cajtle.—S butcher steers, 100 Ibs, $4.40; 2 
1188 Ibs, 


| $4.60; 4 stockers, 635 Ibs, $3.90: 15 butchers, 


| 


| 


1276 lbs, $4.80; 50 calves, 150 Ibs, $5.75; 8 
cows and 8 calves, $39. each: 12 cows, 337 
each; 7 cows and 4 calves, $88; 15 export 
steers, 1492 Ibs, 35.20; 16 cows, 1088 Ibs, $3.65; 
21 butchers, 1240 Ibs, $4.65; 18 do, 1250 Ibs, 
$4.80; 18 butchers 1261 lbs, $4.75; 15 export 
steers, 1865 Ibs, $5. 

Sheep and Lambs.—79 sheep, 107 Ibs, 
$4.65; 100 do, 106 lbs, $4.65; 59 lambs, 81 Ibs, 
$5.30 do, 56 Ibs, $5.50; 151 spring lambs, 64 
Ibs, $6.50; 61 do, 69 Ibs, $6.25; 118 sheep, 75 
Ibs, $3.85; 55 lambs, 68 Ibs, $6.25. 

Hogs.—88 Yorkers, 169 Ibs, $4.05; 105 pigs, 
111 lbs, $4.10; 48 Yorkers, 157 lbs, $4.05; 75 
medium, 212 Ibs, $4.10; 69 Yorkers, 179 Ibs, 
#4.05; 76 do, 159 Ibs, $4.05. 8. 

——- 0—- — 
OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 
CuIcaGo, July 11, 1898. 

The Fourth of July holiday interfered se- 
riously with the marketing of live stock last 
week, and only 36,666 cattle arrived here, 
against 50,182 the previous week, and 45,818 
the same week last yea.r The meager sup- 
plies in connection with a fairly active de- 
mand, resulted ina stronger market than 
had been experienced in a long time, and 
beef steers averaged 10 to 15 cents higher, 
while canning cows were largely 15 to 25 
cents higher, with a vigorous demand from 
Swift & Co., who have secured the govern- 
ment contract for furnishing the entire 
American army in Cuba with fresh canned 
beef for the next six months. A few com- 
mon cattle sold at $4 to $4.25, while prime 
beeves brought $5.25 to $5.35, the greater part 


of the steers selling at $4.60 to 35.10, with 
great fumbers selling at $4:90 to $5.15. The 


lack of prime, handy-weight cattle made 
heavy steers and grassy lots sell unusually 
well, and plenty of heavy steers sold at $5 
and over. Branded westerns sold et $4.20 
to $5.35—an unusual showing for these cat- 
tle. Texans sold at $3.75 to $4.65 for steers 
and $2.90 to 3.75 for cows, heifers, bulls, 
and oxen. Canning cows went for $2.50 to 
$3.15, and medium to prime cows an _ heifers 
brought $3.20 to $4.75. Bulls sold at $38 to 
$4.20, distillery-fed bulls going at the top. 
Stags and oxen sold at $3.25 to $4.50 and 
calves were active at $3.50 to $6.65, a few 
fetching $6.90 to $7. Stockers and feeders 
were dull at $3.50 to $4.75. Milkers and 
springers brought $25 to $45 per head, com- 
mon ones ruling extremely dull. 

Only 105,396 hogs arrived here last week, 
against 175,501 the week before, and 108,750 
a year ago fora like period. Packers felt 
as bearish as ever, but the extremely light 
supplies tended to strengthen the market, 
and prices averaged considerably higher, 
especially for choice heavy hogs, which were 
quite scarce and in strong demand. Mixed 
grassy lots comprised a good share of the 
offerings, and there was quite a widening 
in prices between common and strictly choice 
droves. Not only were there too few choice 





heavy hogs, but prime light bacon grades 
were in adequate supply. Coarse heavy 
packers and ‘“‘throwout”’ sows and stags sold 
badly, and so did little pigs. Provisions ad- 
vanced with good hogs and it is generally 
thought that the foreign demand for hog 
products will soon undergoa marked im- 
provement, prices being low enough to tempt 
buyers. On hot days. there are a good 
many dead hogs in the cars, particularly 
in cars that are overloaded. Hogs are now 
15 to 20 cents higher than one week ago, 
with sales largely at $3.85 to $3.95. Saics 
are made of droves averaging 246 to 400 
pounds at $3.75 to 4.0215; lots averaging 196 
to 245 lbs. at $3.75 to $3.95, lots averaging 
140 to 195 lbs. at $3.70 to $3.95, and pigs at 
$2.75 to $3.70. A yearago the best heavy 
and light sold respectively at $3.60 and 
$3.621g. On Friday heavy sold at $4.05 to 
$4.10. 

Only 48,856 sheep and lambs arrived last 
week, against 72,207 the preceding week, 
and 66,174 the corresponding week in 1897. 
Despite the smaller receipts, a weak market 
was experienced for spring lambs,the demand 
being much less urgent than a few weelis 
ago. <A few prime lots brought $6.40 early 
in the week, but subsequently the best sold 
at $6.25, the poorest going at $3.50 to M. 
Lambs sold largely at $4.25 to $6. Sheep 
were in better demand than lambs at $3 to 
$4 for the poorest to $4.75 to $5 for the best, 
the greater part bringing $3.90 to $4.75. 
Westerns sold at $4.25 to $4.75, heavy ewes at 
$4 to $4.25, and rams at $2.25 to $2.75. At 
the present time spring lambs are 70c to $1 
lower than a week ago, and sheep are off 
15 to 20ce. 

Horses are fairly active for this season of 
the year, the limited receipts tending to pre- 
vent any further break in prices. Chunks 
weighing 1300 to 1600 Ibs are in domestic 
demand at $70 to $150, and ordinary to choice 
drivers are wanted to export to Paris at $65 
to $250. A Buffalo, N. Y. buyer has secured 
eleven head of 1200 to 1400-Ib chunks at $60 
to $85, and a Pennsylvania man bought a 
pair of seven-year-old black drivers weigh- 
ing 2,200 Ibs at $245. An exporter paid $250 
for a six-year-old black combination horse 
that weighed 1200 lbs. F 

LIVERPOOL, July 11.—Wheat, No. 2 red western 
winter, 6s 9d, corn, 3s 13d: flour, St, Louis fancy 
winter, 9s 9d; pork, prime medium western, 51s 
3d; prime mess, do., 48s 9d; lard, prime western, 
27s 9d; cheese, American finest, 35s 6d 


New York. July 11.—Wheat, No 4% red, 90@92c. 


Corn, No. 2,.374@—c. Oats, No. 2, 27%c. Wool, 
domestic fleece, 17@23c. Butter, western cream- 
ery, 18%4@l7c. Cheese, 7@7%c. Eggs, west- 





ern, 13@1ic. Mess pork, $11.50@11.75. 


WOOL. 


Farmers having Fleece Wool or Sheep= 
skins to sell can obtain highest mar- 
ket prices by addressing 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 


54 Macomb St., : ° DETROIT, MICH. 
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Miscellaneous. 
S 





TEARS. 





"I! was a little baby’s funeral 
That was winding slowly away ‘ 

Vhrough the hurrying crowds of the city 
That showery April day. 

It was come and gone in a moment— 
Such a wee little funeral train— 

A hearse—all white—a carriage or two, 
And the crowd moved on again. 


A hearse—and within it a casket— 
So small, and of snowy white! 
A face at the carriage window, | 
With eyessnow dim—now bright— 
All blinded by tear drops and rain drops, 
And looking beyond to see 
The baby’s face in the shadows 
Of a fathomiess mystery. 


We linger a moment in silence 
Under the misty sky, - 
And we almost hear the heart-beats, 
And the desolate mother’s cry; 
And we grieve for the arms that are empty 
But ever go out in quest ; 
Of a warm, round, smiling something 
That belongs upon mother’s breast. 


’T was a little baby’s funeral 

That was winding slowly away— 
A tiny hearse and a casket, — 

Through the showery April day— 
A mother’s face, all tear-stained— 

Or is it the drops of rain? 
A pause and a hush for a moment 

he crowd moves on again. 
ee nee eevee ilived Medienl. 














THS OOKNER ROOM. 


BY CAROLINE K. HERRICK. 





I was looking for a place in 
which to spend the summer and had a 
very clear idea of the sort of place I was 


looking for. My requirements were 
moderate. It must be a retired place. 


Not in the much frequented lines of 
summer travel, where tourists arrive in 
crowds to stay a few days, fillthe din- 
ing-room and piazza with strange faces, 
throng one’s favorite walks and block up 
one’s favorite veiw, but filled for 
the season, with a congenial company 
of cultured persons; enough elderly peo- 
ple to secure quiet and decorum, enough 
young people to make it lively. It must 
not be far from New York, yet, not near 
the sea. The table and service must be 
good, though I did not expect luxury 
for the moderate price I could pay. 
wanted a single room, and made no 


4 | 
conditions, except that it must not be} 


too small, and must be a corner room 
with a good view. It seemed as if such 
a place should have been easy enough 
to find, yet—after quite a voluminous 
correspondence with proprietors of 
small hotels and large boarding houses, 
I had, as yet, carried on a_ fruitless 
search. 

The last place on my list was the*‘Glen 
View house.”” From its manager I 
received a letter which I cut open, feel- 
ing that unless I could close with this 
offer I must spend the summer at home. 

The prospectus of the house was en- 
couraging. Iwas particularly pleased 
to learn that “since last season, tho 
kitchen department has been removed 
from the main building anda billiard 
room andachildren’s play room made 
in its place.’ The billiard room interested 
me little; but what comfortable walks 
and talks on the piazza, what enjoyment 
of music in the parlor, one might look 
forward to where the children were com- 
pelled to play in the basement! How 
Melichtful, too, to have the kitchen de- 
tached! No reek of onions and cauli- 
flower, destroying one’s appetite for the 
meal it heralded! No odorous remin- 
iscences of the dinner one had eaten! 

This was all most satisfactory, and 
the picture the of house that head- 
ed the. sheet was equally pleasing. 
I decided to go to "The Glen View,” 
even selected the room I should take, a 
corner room on the second floor, whose 
two windows commanded views of the 
river on one side, the road on the other. 
I wrote to the manager to say that I 
would come on the 25th of June, if he 
could give me the room I designated. 
He replied that the room I named had, 
hitherto, been rented to two persons, 
but since I wished to make so long a 
stay, I could have it at the price of a 
single room. 

The afternoon of the 25th of June saw 
my arrival at ‘“The Glen View,”’ and my 
first view of the house confirmed the 
favorable impression I had received. It 
looked at once comfortable and pictur- 
esque. The building was of stone, gray, 
rough-hewn and very substantial. 
had been built in the old coaching days, 
when wayside inns were solidly con- 
structed, and later had been enlarged in 
the same style. Atthe rear a wooden 
“T”’ two stories high, ran back at right 


angles to the main building, having 
galleries on both floors, which were pic- 


tu uely embowered in vines, and 
from behind the vines that screened the 
lower, brick-floored gallery, shone 


I | 


It | 





bright gleams of tin and copper. 
must be the detached kitchen,” 
thought. The house did not look pre- 
cisely as the cut had led me to expect, 
but then, I confess with regret, my 
‘bump of locality’’ is represented by a 
marked depression in the surface of my 
skull, and I could not be at all sure of 
having the same point of view as that 
from which the picture was taken. 

The manager himself showed me to 
my room. ; 

‘There isa mistake!’ I exclaimed. 
“This is not the room I engaged! That 
was a corner room with two windows.” 

“There is no mistake, Madame, I as- 
sure you, ’’ the manager replied. This is 
the room you indicated on the view that 
forms our letter-head. It was, 
time that cut was made, a corner room; 
but the new building which we added 
last year, joins the original house at the 
corner, and closed one of the windows. 
which was there—in the space covered 
by the head of the bed.”’ 

He offered me a corner room on the 
third floor if I insisted on two windows, 
but I object to stairs; the room was 
really very convenient, with a charming 
view from the one window, soI accept- 
ed the disappointment and ordered my 
trunks brought up. 

With the exception of this first and 

only disappointment, the place was all 
Iecould ask. The scenery was _ beauti- 
ful; the house comfortably kept; the 
company agreeable; many of my fellow 
boarders were cultured people, whose 
society was a pleasure to me; some were 
simply inoffensive; and only one was 
really objectionable. This person was a 
lady of uncertain age—Mrs. Bowser, by 
name—whose back hair proclaimed her 
sixty-five, while the curly ‘‘bang’’ 
that veiled her forehead protested 
against more than half that age. Her 
height might have carried a ‘weight of 
140 pounds, but she had crossed the 200 
line some years before. Her voice 
knew no middle tone between the ‘‘pul- 
| pit pitch”? and a conspicuously confi- 
| dential whisper; she laughed like a fac- 
| tory whistle, and shook the floor as_ she 
| walked. But her most inattractive pecu- 
|liarity was a consuming curicsity that 
| gave her no peace so long as she remained 
|inignorance of the exact location of each 
| guest in the house; the interior arrange- 
| ment of every room; of the number of 
itrunks brought by each lady; whose 
| skirts were lined with silk and whose 
| with simple cambric. 
Did Mrs French cross the piazza with 
| hat and sunshade, announcing that she 
was on the way to the postoitice, Mrs. 
| Bowser would disappear and one passing 
ithe door of Mrs. French’s room five 
| minutes later, might see her fingering 
| the skirts that hung on the wall, and 
jexamining the tailor’s marks in the 
coats. Did Mrs. Grantly drop her 
workbag in a chair while she went to 
make an inquiry at the office, she would 
scarcely have turned the corner of the 
hall before Mrs. Bowser was scrutiniz- 
ing the design gf her silver scissors and 
balancing her gold thimble to ascertain 
its weight. 

The room across the hall from mine 
was occupied by a young man who ab- 
sented himself for whole days in fishing 
expeditions up the mountain brooks, 
leaving his room open to Mrs. Bowser’s 
incursions. One day—passing the half- 
open door—I saw her bending over his 
dressing table and scanning, through her 
double eyeglass, every detail of his 
toilet equipment. Lifting her eyes she 
caught the reflection of mine in the mir- 
ror, and without the least appearance of 
embarrassment, turned to me, saying: 

“Do just come in and see how like a 
girl’s dressing table this looks. He is 
too neat fora man! And he uses a sil- 
ver nail file! That doesn’t look manly; 
does it? And just look at this satin bag 
for his scarf pins—there are four in it. 
Some girl must have given him that. 
Do you think he is engaged?”’ 

“Perhaps he hought it at a bazaar;’’ I 
suggested ; but neither the scorn I tried 
to convey in my tone, nor my refusal to 











| her at all. 


| “T like this room; 
on. “From this window you can 
| see everyone who comes up to the house. 
| lalways come in here to sit when my 
room is being swept.” 

| Imade a mental memorandum to lock 
;my door when I was going out of a 
morning. 

| But she did not wait for my absence 
ito carry her investigations into my 
;room. As Isat at my writing tabie one 
day—the door ajar, for the sake of cool- 
Bow- 
ser’s broad face and inquisitive eyeglass 
filling the opening. 

‘“May I come in?” she asked. And 
without waiting foran invitation, ad- 
vanced to the table. ‘‘What an elegant 
inkstand!’’ she exclaimed. ‘I never 
saw such a heavy one! And the inside 


she went 


} 


|ness—I looked upand saw Mrs. 


from Tiffany's?” interrogatively. 





at the} 


| 7 5 
| cross the threshold seemed to impress | 


“That |I have just filled it. 
I| down?’ My tone was far from urgent. | heat in the surface of the wall, made 





| 


' 
| 


I only wanted to 
see that inkstand. It’sa perfect beauty! 
And your letter opener, too. Sucha 
pretty one!’ And alter fingering that 
for a moment she waddled away. 

Mrs. Bowser’s ways were a daily afilic- 
tion to me, and vigorous snubbing avail- 
ed nothing to abate the nuisance. 
had a mighty affliction as 
well, an annoyance—slight in it- 
self— but magnified by my nervous 
fears into serious proportions. I heard 
a rat in the wall of my room! Ihave a 
terror of rats; and the thought that one 
might gnaw its way through into my 
room, made my blood run cold. I beg- 
ged my chambermaid to see if there was 
any rat-hole opening into the room. 
She reported the wails and floor in _ per- 
fect condition. But still, I heard the 
stealthy sounds at night, apparently 
close tomy bed. Icould not sleep for 
fear, and asked to have the carpet lifted 
and a thorough examination made. My 
favorite bell-boy, Johnny, came to do 
as I requested, ridiculed the idea of rats, 
and after a thorough search, declared, 
‘there wasn’t a hole that a starved cock- 
roach could crawl through.’ For a 
week after that I heard no more of the 
rat, and forgot my vague alarm in a 
more tangible’ trouble. 

I missed a small sum of money and 
took the precaution of locking up my 
purse. Thena silver pin disappeared. 
I was sure I had not worn it since I had 
polished it, and stuck it in my cushion. 
But when my silver inkstand vanished, 
I felt it was time to complain to the 
manager. From him If learned that sev- 
eral guests had suffered similar losses; 
that for two days past he had been try- 
ing to trace the thefts, but had been 
completely baffled in the attempt. 

“Tam aitogether at a loss;’* he said. 
“Those things must have been taken 
from your room; yet the servants on 
your floor are precisely those in whom 
I have the greatest confidence; and 
Johnny has grown up in the house.”’ 

“Poor Johnny, I interrupted.” 
could not think of suspecting him!” 

*‘And I could answer for Clara’s hon- 
esty,”’ he added. 

I mounted the stairs slowly, trying to 
recall any incident that could furnish a 
clue. Reaching the top I saw Mrs, 
Bowser’s bulky shape rolling down the 
hall before me; swerving from side to 
side, as she went; lightly pushing each 
door to see if it were fastened and when 
she came upon an unoccupied room, 
standing a moment on the threshold, 
with raised eyeglass, surveying the in- 
terior; J, meanwhile, lingering in the 
rear to avoid anencounter. Inthe room 
next to mine she found something of 
sufficient interest to make her enter, and 
I slipped past, into my own, locking the 
door behind me. 

There was the clue I was seeking. 
Why had not I sooner suspected the mo- 
tive of this woman’s odious curiosity? 
I had made the common mistake of 
overlooking an obvious explanation, 
while I went far afield, hunting among 
improbabilities. Was she a common 
thief, or a more aristocratic ‘‘klepto- 
maniac?’ The answer to that question 
must decide the next step to be taken. 
I could not tell what to think, and de- 
termined to say nothing to the manager 
about my suspicions, until the next 
day. I endeavored to put the affair 
quite out of my mind until morning, but 
found myself powerless to do so. My 
fascinated gaze was drawn toward Mrs. 
Bowser, watching her every motion, 
finding in her every act a confirmation 
of my suspicions. Why hadI been so 
blind as not to think of it at first. 

When night came, the turmoil of my 
perplexed thoughts kept me awake, and 
to increase my nervousness, that rat, 
that had for a week, allowed me to for- 
get its existence resumed his nightly 
antics. It was, evidently, decreed that 
I should not sleep. Ianight as well rise 
and try to locate the lair of the rat. 
The sounds, surely, came from the wall 
directly behind the high head of my 
bed; so I rose quietly, and without light- 
ing the gas, for fear the scratching of a 
match might frighten the marauder into 
silence, I tried to draw the bed out from 
the wall. It rolled away, without noise, 
and I tip-toed into the narrow space 
thus opened. 

I was about to drop on my knees—for 
the sounds seemed to come from a point 
near the floor—when my attention was 
arrested by a light on the wall,on a level 
with my eye. I thought it a ray from 
the lamp that burned all night on the 
road. But no; the head of the bed cut 
off the window from that point. While 
I was seeking for the source of the light, 
the sounds in the wall ceased. But— 
for the moment—the light interested me 
more. I saw that it had less the appear- 
ance of a reflection from the wall, that 
of a light penetrating a thin substance, 


“No, thank you. 


ey 


cap is silver too! Such a lovely mono-| such as wall paper. Did that disk of 
gram! It looks as if it might havecome | light indicate a stove pi 


hole carelessly 
covered only by the wall paper, and was 


“I’m afraid you will soil your fingers;|the chimney behind it on fire? The pect 


Will you sit 
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| paleness of the light, and absence of 


|me abandon this theory; but my curios- 
ity was now fully aroused, and I pro- 
| ceeded to investigate the mystery. 

Groping in the dark I found my pen- 
| knife, and attacked the wall, near the 
| outer edge of the circle of light. The 
surface offered but slight resistance, as 
of paper backed with canvass, or some 
such fabric, and the knife point entered 
a hollow in the wall. The knife was 
sharp and worked quietly, andI had 
soon cut around three sides of a square 
that enclosed the circle of light. Lifting 
this flap I peered through. 

The space into which I looked was 
about three feet bread, from side to 
side, one foot high, and of a depth equal 
to the thickness of the stone walls of the 
house. The top and sides were smooth- 
ly finished, in wood painted like the 
wood-work of my room, the bottom was 
hidden by shavings; while the surface 
opposite to my eye was of rough boards, 
in one of which wasa round knot-hole 
through which streamed a ray of light 
that lit the space intc which I Icoked 
and had fallen on the back of the wall 
paper, making the disk of soft light 
that had awakened my curiosity. Evi- 
dently I was looking into the embrasure 
of the window that had been closed by 
the new building. It had been hidden 
on the inside by the paper, filled in with 
shavingsto deaden sounds, and merely 
boarded over on the other side, where 
must be one of the servant’s rooms. The 
shavings had settled, leaving the upper 
part of the space empty, and permitting 
that ray of light to cross the other side. 
The abode of the rat must be in the low- 
er part of the hollow, under the shav- 
ings. It was notin human nature, at 
least such fallible human nature as 
mine, to refrain from an effort to see 
what was on the other side of that par- 
tition ; especially as a light was burning 
there at this unusual hour. I pushed 
my head forward into the opening and 
applied my eye to the knot-hole. 


It was into Johnny’s room I looked; 
and Johnny was stooping over a_ table 
on which stood a lamp, and fumbling in 
an open box. He took from it a pocket- 
book—shabby, but plump, I noticed, 
glad to think he was accumulating sav- 
ings for the mother he had to support. 
He took from it a roll of banknotes, add- 
ed to it one, which he produced from 
his pocket, and returned the pocketbook 
to the box. He next took from his 
breast a small object which I could not 
see clearly, and placed it in the box, 
But it did not fit to his satisfaction and 
he set it down upon the table. As the 
light gleamed upon it I almost betrayed 
myself by a cry. It was my silver ink- 
stand! I held my breath lest it should 
rustle the shavings before my lips, and 
watched while he rearranged the con- 
tents of the box, strewing the table with 
many small articles, among which I 
recognized Mrs. Grantly’s gold thimble 
and Mrs. French’s silver shoe-horn. 
He succeeded in packing them all in the 
box, tied it up and turned from the 
table so suddenly that I started back, 
fearing he would see my eye at the 
hole. When I cautiously approached 
again, he had disappeared. 

Again I heard the rat, distinctly and 
very near, and at the same moment saw 
the mass of shavings heave, as if pushed 
up from below. I started back in ter- 
ror; expecting the creature to emerge 
right under my chin, and clapped the 
paper flap over the opening. I made a 
slight sound in doing so, and instantly, 
the _ of light on the paper disap- 

red. 

Ilay awake the remainder of the 
night, congratulating myself on the self- 
control that had saved me from running 
at once to the manager with my suspi- 
cions, and on the wakefulness that had 
led to the discovery of the real culprit. 
Promptly, in the morning, I made my 
discovery known, and a search of John- 
ny’s room brought all the missing prop- 
erty to light. His hiding place for his 
plunder had been the old window em- 
brasure, to which he had got access by 


| loosening one of the boards that covered 


the lower part. His nocturnal visits to 
this hiding place had made the sounds 
which I attributed to rats, and caused 
the settling of the shavings that laid 
bare the knot-hole, and allowed the pas- 
sage of the ray of light that had _ be- 
trayed him. 

Johnny told such a pathetic story of 
his mother’s illness and poverty, a 
story which we found to be quite true, 
that we—the victims of his depredations 
—all forgave him, and refused to prose- 
cute the case. 

Mrs. Bowser was vindicated, and had 
Ibeen a thoroughly right-minded per- 
son I should no doubt, during the rest of 
my stay at “Glen View,’ have crawled 
—in spirit—at the feet of the innocent 
object of my unjust suspicions. But 
'this compels me to confess a degree of 

imperfection that led me to dislike her 
worse than ever for having betrayed me 
into ng an act of injustice as to sus- 
er. 
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A MOUNTAIN TRIP. | 





Onc ‘.ore Iam among the old ‘‘Rock- | 
ies,’ away upon the St. Vrain river, 
about 8,000 feet above sea level and with 
Long’s Peak (higher than the well 
known Pike’s Peak)in plain sight. 

The river at our camp is about 30 feet 
wide and from 6 inches to 10 feet deep. 
It has a very rapid current, rocks for a 
bed and rocks on either side from 1 to 
500 feet high. Trout are quite plenti- 
ful, but small. However, they are _bet- 
ter to eat than larger ones. I catch 8 or 
10 nearly every day, in an hour, which 
is all we care to eat. 

Mountain sheep graze on‘‘Sheep Moun- 
tain’’ only three miles away and deer 
are within five miles, but neither can be 
shot at this season, the sheep no time 
of the year. Grizzly, cinnamon and 
black bears are quite numerous; a cin- 
namon was killed only two miles from 
us last week 

One of the bears made us a visit a few 
nights ago and stole all our meat, ba- 
con, beef, bologna and butter. He-scat- 
tered the dishes over 50 feet of ground, 
carried a dish of beans about 25 feet and 
then concluded he would not += the 
Bostonians and dropped them, bottom 


up. 

Awe have been looking for his bearship 
every night since, tying a string to the 
meat with one end around my thumb, 
but so far he has failed to return. We 
would certainly welcome him and think 
we would get about as much meat out 
of him as he purloined from us. Have 
a Marlin rifle, Colt’s 45 navy, Smith & 
Wesson 38 revolver, 10 gauge Parker 


Bros. shot gun and a 10-inch bowie; so|y 


we feel that we could give old bruin a 
warm reception. 

The mountains are grand and _beauti- 
ful as ever, exceptionally so at this time. 
Frequent rains have made the grass grow 
vigorously and the _ valleys and 
parks are a bright vivid green. Most of 
the timber is pine which is always 
green. Rocks tower above us, in places 
800 feet high, in all conceivable shapes, 
looking grand, magnificent, rugged and 
beautiful. Atthis altitude the air is 
dry, pure and invigorating. Peaks are 
plainly visible with the naked eye, 100 
miles away 

Although the sun is very hot, just 
now, in the middle of the day, the 
nights are cool, requiring three blankets 
and two comforts over us every night. 
Even during the day it is quite comfort- 
able in our tent or in the shade any- 
where. Flies, mosquitoes or gnats do 
not bother us at all, but wood ticks are 
very troublesome. 

The water in the river comes direct 
from the snow on the mountains and is 
as cold asice water The fish are as 
hard and firm when caught as it is possi- 
ble for them to be and they keep when 
dressed for several days, if left in the 
water. 

I located a bee tree yesterday which 
we will cut tomorrow. Expect to geta 
large quantity of honey from it as it is 
a mammoth pine, hollow and full of 
holes. Bears have gnawed and scratch- 
ed all around the base, evidently smell- 
ing the honey, of which they are very 
fond. 

Wild flowers cover the southern sides 
of the mountain in great profusion. 
They are very beautiful, of many colors 
and varieties. A bouquet of them dec- 
orates our table all the time. 

We have our old outfit used in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas last winter and de- 
scribed in these columns. Rain or shine, 
cold or hot, we are very comfortable. 

We sympathize with those obliged to 
stay in the cities during the summer, 
and with all those who are forced to 
work in the sun. Wish they could be 
with us and as comfortable as ourselves. 

One cannot help ‘‘feeling good’’ here 
with the pure air to breathe, the cool, 
clear and splendid water to drink, good 
wholesome food to eat and plenty of out- 
door exercise to give one an appetite, 
together with old nature in her grand- 
eur to delight the eye and soul. Those 
who goto the summer resorts of the 
East, sleep in a hot bed, under a shingle 
roof in a close, stuffy room, poorly ven- 
tilated, eat rancid butter or oleomarga- 
rine, poorly cooked meats and vegetables, 
are crowded all the time, 
never cool, always ill tempered 
and nearly always sick,should come here 
and live with nature, where the best 
butter, fresh, yellow—natural color— 
and sweet can be bought for 20 cents per 
pound; eggs 10 cents per 13, milk that 
raises thick cream at 5 cents per quart, 
and everything else in proportion. It 
wouid give them a new lease of life, 
strengthen them morally and physically 
and cost less money. 

Of course one misses the bath room, 
electric lights and other modern conven- 
iences, but the result more than compen- 
sates forall of them. Reader, if you 
wish to spend a pleasant summer that 
will bring health and happiness, come 
out here and try it. 





Colorado is rapidly becoming a fine 


~~ 


! 
agricultural state, producing good crops | 
and stock of all kinds besides her min- 
erals of numerous and valuable varieties. 


|She is bound to take her place in the 


front rank.—W. H. Lawrence, June 16, | 
1898. | 








THE COUNTY FAIR, 





A Tale of Country Life, 





BY MRS. 8. J. HOWE. 





“Tsay, Nell, there’s going to be a big 
fair at Benson City, the biggest they 
ever had. I got one of the posters up 
town today and it will tell you all 
about it. Everybody’s going; and can’t 
we go too?”’ cried Charley Carver excit- 
edly as he sprang lightly from the buck- 
board wagon, and tossed his sister a 
flaming yellow hand bill. 

‘They are going to give premiums for 
stock, pigs, poultry and everything ; and 
I’m going to take over my pigs, and 
Clara can take her guinea hens, and you 
can take your jelly and bed quilts. I 
bet that we'd get something out of them 
all. And oh, say, there’s going to be a 
ladies’ race, too. Who ever heard of 
such thing! I never did; and I’ve been 
thinking you could ride Ginger here. 
He’s a terror to run, and you know that 
when you rode him to town —the day 
when he got scared at the five engine 
and ran away with youon his back— 
that young Mr. Brown, the lawyer, 
who helped to stop him, said, that he’d 
bet that Ginger would outrun any horse 
intown. Andhe told you, too, that 
ou was the best rider he ever saw. So 
{think you’d better run on the race.”’ 

His sister laughed when Charley stop- 
ped for want of breath. ‘Running 
away when he is frightened, and run- 
ning in a race are too different kinds of 
running; and besides, Mr. Brown isn’t 
a lawyer but a real estate agent or some- 
thing of that sort. But instead of talk- 
ing any more about the fair, you wun- 
hitch Ginger and feed him, and then 
come into supper. Clara has it all ready 
and I’ve finished your new jacket and I 
want you to try it on before tea.”’ 

“All right, Sis, I'l hurry; but you 
read this fair business up and make up 
your mind to go. Ginger wants to run | 
Iknow. Don’t you old boy?” and Char- | 
ley led him to the stable while his sister | 
— back into the house: reading the | 

ill. | 

Charley came in to supper full of ex- | 
citement over the fair and during the | 
meal nothing was talked of between him | 
and his sister Clara but the stock they | 
could enter. The older sister listened | 
indulgently and told them they could 
enter as many of their pets as they 
wished providing their money held out, 
for money was not a very plentiful arti- 
cle in the Carver household, where Nell, 
a strong girl of 18 takes the place of 
father and mother both to the three 
younger children since the death of her 
father three years before. Only by the 
strictest economy had she been able to 
keep the family together and manage 
the farm but the neighbors had been 
very kind and assisted in many ways, 
until now they were enjoying a living, 
a little better than the hand-to-mouth 
existence they had endured for three 
years. 

She was teaching the district school 
near her home and had entered upon 
her second year in the school. Clara, a 
girl of 12, was one of her pupils, and 
she promptly decided that she should 
enter the spelling contest which was 
one of the features and for which a prize 
of $25 was offered to the best speller in 








the district schools; but about the race | Very pretty she looked, as flushed with 


she was undecided. 
She must take time to think 
and she waited until the three children 


were abed, and then taking up the bill ‘at having won the prize. 


again she read and re-read it. She had | 


always been taught that horse racing | win the ‘twent y’ she can go to school all 


was one of the deadly sins. Her mother, | 
who died two years before her father | 
was killed by a falling tree in the lum- | 
ber woods, had held horse racing with | 
utter abhorrence. But Charley had said | 
that 15 girls of the Benson City riding | 
club had already entered the race, why | 
should not she? The purse was a large | 
one, $100 in all; divided in three prizes, 
$50, $80, and $20. She had no hopes of 
the first or second; but the third—if 


i 


Clara’s board in Benson City and let her 
attend the High school. 

Her need for the money decided her. 
The little home was destitute of every- 
thing approaching luxury, and _ barely 
comfortable. Food and clothing were 
allthe older sister could provide for 
herself and the two girls. Charley, a 
boy of 15 earned his own clothing by 
doing odd jobs among the neighboring 
farmers. She took down her shawl 
from its accustomed nail behind the 
kitchen door and went out into the clear 
autumn night. The harvest moon cast 
its silvery beams over forest and lake 
and made weird shadows across the _lit- 





i girls had spent the morning wandering 


It over, congratulations; forgetting for the time 


4 on it al 1 iclub girls, and by several of the fair 
Ginger could only win it she could pay | officers as well: for when the ladies’ race | 


tle clearing which surrounded the vine- 
covered log house. The sleepy cattle in 
the barnyard raised their heads and 
looked at her inquiringly, but she paid 
no attention to them but passed on to 
Ginger’s stail, while they fell to chewing 
their cuds in drowsy contentment. 

She called his name and he turned 
around in his stall and put his shapely 
nose through the grated door. She strok- 
cd him gently and told him her trou- 
bles; for she dearly loved the willful little 
beast. Her father had owned him but 
two weeks when he was killed, and 
then Nell had taken the task of breaking 
him herself. She was an expert horse- 
woman or she could never have brought 
the fiery little half-breed mustang under 
control; but at last he had yielded to! 
her, and was usually tractable, but there | 
were times when his wild spirit obtain- | 
ed the mastery over him, and Ginger 
bucked and kicked to his heart’s con- 
tent. He was not a beauty, though 
shapely and as full of good points as 
any finished racer. Indeed his sire had 
been a thoroughbred. His coat was 
rough and shaggy. His mane stubborn 
and bristling, and his eye wild and fiery ; 
but he was intelligent and swift, and | 
seemingly fully alive to his reputation | 
as a mustang, told plainly by the heavy | 
brand of ‘‘G”’ on his right flank. 

The day of the fair came at last, one 
of the loveliest of all autumn days, a 
day in which all nature seemed to re- 
joice in the glory of harvest time. The 
bees and insects fluttered in the soft 
sunlight, and the birds sang sweetly as 
they flew from tree to tree. The first 
frosts had tinged the forests with red 
and gold while the brown cornfields, 
with their wealth of ripened grain and 
golden pumpkins, dotted the landscape. 
It wasa perfect day and the Carver 
young people were in their spirits as 
they loaded themselves into the rattling 
old buckboard and started the five miles 
for town. 

The pigs, chickens, guineas, bedquilt 
and jelly had all been entered the day 
before. Even little Lucy had proudly 
sent her pair of bantams to the fair, and 
Charley had led his yearling heifer over 
himself. Nell had gone to town one 
night after school and had registered 
Ginger ard paid the 10 percent entrance 
fee. It cost hera pang to do this for 
her $10 were very scarce, but she could 
hardly resist the opportunity of winning 
$20; she did not hope for more. 

Charley was to actasGinger’s groom, 





of the club, and her father, president of 
the fair association.” 
(Concluded next week. ) 








A STRANGE ADVENTURE OF A 
WILDOAT, 





BY A. 3. Ws 





How Catkin, a real wildest, came to 
make her home ina New York fiat in- 
stead of remaining in her native Catskill 
mountains is abit of adventure few 
cats, either wild or domestic, can boast 


of. 


One daya pile of driftwood floated 
down the Hudson river with the tide, 
noone knew how many miles. ‘The 
present owner of Catkin, who happened 
to be boating on the river, saw a strange 
sight. There on the raft of driftwood 
and tangled branches were four kittens, 
all but one, our Catkin, dead from ex- 
posure and hunger. How this family of 
motherless little wild cats came to be 


there nobody will ever know. Probably 
they had wandered away from the 


mother, and not knowing the danger, 
a inexperienced kittens, had ven- 
tured to the edge of the river. Possibly 
attracted by fish in the shallow water 
they had jumped upon the floating logs 
near the shore. But Catkin never ex- 
plained how it all happened. 

Catkin was rescued, taken home and 
feasted. She is now a civilized city 
cat, petted and spoiled, enjoying all the 
luxuries of city hfe, such as soft cush- 
ions and choice tenderloins. 

She is a beautiful cat; large, with gray 
fur striped like a tiger; her eyes are a 
soft brown, large and very expressive. 
Some of her habits prove her part sav- 
age nature. She will eat nothing but 
meat; even the sweetest milk will not 
tempt her. She is revengeful and never 
forgets an injury. When angry she 
lashes her tail and growls and she has 
been known to bite strangers. She is 
very mischievous and has a_ particular 
fondness for destroying anything made 
of straw. She nibbles a straw hat into 
shreds as skillfully as any rabbit. On 
the other hand, she is the most loving 
of cats to those she knows, and demands 
caresses in a bewitching way, by put- 
ting up her face to be kissed as a dog 
sometimes does. When told to do so, 





and during the morning was untiring 
in efforts to make him comfortable; so 
much so that at last Ginger resented so 
much attention, and showed his heels 
and teeth so plainly that the boy 
thought best to leave and reluctantly 
made his way to Nell, who with the two 


through the buildings, admiring the 
stock, fruit. vegetables and fancy work 
exhibits. 

The race was not to be called until 
three; at two the spelling contest was to 
be held. Clara had paid her entrance 
fee herself, $2.50, all the money she had 
ever earned,and during the morning she 
had wandered around, spelling book in 
hand, bracing herself for the approach- 
ing contest. The white pine platform 
was crowded with bright boys and girls, 
crack spellers from the different dis- 
tricts, and at the end of the row Clara 
was stationed. Nell watched her with 
almost a mother’s pride, as one after 
another of the disappointed contestants 
went down until only three remained. 
At last, but two, and Clara was one of 
them. Her opponet went down on the 
word ‘‘caparisoned’’ and much to the 
joy of Charley, who could not restrain 
his excitement, she spelled it slowly and 
distinctly, and the victory was hers. 


pleasure she stepped forward to receive 
her shabby black dress in her pleasure 
‘‘Now,”’ thought Nell, ‘if I can only 


right.”’ 

The gentleman, Mr. Brown, to whom 
she had gone when she registered Gin- 
ger, came to her shortly before the hour. 
After the usual inquiries about the 
horse’s condition, he gave her instruc- 
tions regarding the race and then said: 

“T think I had better tell you, Miss 
Carver, that there is quite a strong feel- 
ing against your riding the race, by the 





was decided upon, it was expected | 
that none but the club girls would ride. 
But as nothing was said against others 
entering you had a perfect right to en- 


ter your horse and to ride; and I, for 
one, hope you will win.” 


Nell fiushed crimson. She was half de- | 


termined to withdraw her name and not 


ride at all, but Mr. Brown would not 


she will sit up and beg for her dinner. 
Altogether she is like a little Gypsy, 
jealous of those she loves, and wild and 
passionate when out of temper; always 
interesting, she is a most loving and 
charming friend when in the mood. 





_When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement 
in the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


A Free Summer Excursion 


to Lake or Mountains for every dairy 

eA farmer in America who 

has twenty or more 

cows. Sell four of the 

cows (the poorest ones). 

_Use half the money re- 

‘ceived for a nice sum- 

mer trip; with the other 
half buy a 

SHARPLES DAIRY 
SEPARATOR. 

The remaining cows 
and the Dairy Separator 
will make more and better butter than 
the full herd and no separator. 
BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 


ag West Chester, Pa. 


Dubuque, Ia. 











It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 
wheels with 


Get a box and learn why 
y it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 
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\ for Men, Women, Girls 
« Boys. Complete line. 

All brand new models. 
$75 ‘Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
Others at $15, $17 and $20 
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- Money 
hear to it. ‘‘You have entered fairly | WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 


stand any show of first money against 
Black Jose, who is a noted winner. Miss 
Foster will ride him and she is president | 


hipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 


- 7 . te § 
and hav © & per fect right to the money if | direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
the little mustang can win it; but I tell | Large tins. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
you frankly that I do not think he will 162 W. VanBuren Street, 1-817 Chicago, Ills. 





To stick things use 
Beware!! Take no 
substitute. 
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Grange Department. 
Our Motto:—“The farmer is of more conse- 


quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 


MICH. 








TO LEOTURERS OF SUBORDINATE 
GRANGES. 


We have been very much impressed 
with the systematic work that Brother 
Alpha Messer, Lecturer of the National 
Grange is doing, and have decided to 
suggest a plan of co-operation between 
Lecturers and the Grange Department in 
The Farmer, utilizing, so far as possible, 
Brother Messer’s suggestions. 





a raspberry exibit at the next mecting. 
—Mrs. Dell Viets. 

West Handy Grange—Livingston Co. 
—made a little money at an ice cream 
social recently. 
received. Members have also saved a 
good deal on their orders for Paris 
green. Although busy we meet every 
week.—Helen Cheney. 

Hudson Center Grange, No. 713—Len- 
awee Co.—Three initiated and fine social 
time the evening of the Fourth. Our 
programs are brief during the busy sea- 
son but the interest and attendance are 
good. . Everybody pleased with the 
twine deal. Plans being laid fora new 
hall. Grange voted to make an exhibit 
at Adrian fair.—H. C. V. 

Fremont Grange, No. 494—Newaygo 
Co.—observed children’s day appropri- 
ately on June 25. Besides a fine gather- 
ing of the little folks there was a large 
attendance of older Patrons and friends. 
Ice cream and cake were served. The 
master of our Grange, Brother C. Kim- 
ball, has reorganized in this county the 
Grange known as County Line Grange. 





The suggestion is this: about the first 
of each month we will run in 
the Grange department of The Farmer 
the article in- the ‘‘National Grange 
Quarterly Bulletin’ regarding the topic 
for that month designated by Brother 
Messer. We willalso try to get promi- 
nent Patrons to write during the month 
on various phases of that particular 
question. Then we would suggest that 
you make ita rule to have that topic 
the leading topic for discussion at the 
last Subordinate Grange meeting of the 
month. This will give time for Pa- 
trons to have thought over the matter, 
and your discussions will be, therefore, 
more intelligent. 

The next suggestion would be that you 
have the Grange come to some conclu- 
sion, if possible, on the topic. Then be 
sure that your Grange correspondent (if 
you have not one, get one right off) 
sends to us, as soon as possible after the 
meeting at which this topic was discuss- 
ed, a short report of that discussion, giv- 
ing the leading ideas advanced on 
both sides, and also the apparent opin- 
ion of the majority of the Grange on 
the subject. 

This plan of ours will not interfere 
with anything suggested by the State 
Lecturer nor by other State authorities, 
because the subjects suggested by Broth- 
er Messer are, as a rule, those of a gen- 
eral nature, although of great impor- 
tance to the Grange; whereas those sub- 
jects which have been or may be sug- 

ested by State Grange officers may be 
Mesenied in addition to Brother 
Messer’s. 








GRANGE NEWS. 





POSTAL JOTTINGS. 


Onsted Grange, No. 279—Lenawee Co. 
—will serve ice cream at the next meet- 
ing.—F. Jennie Newton. 

Cadmus Grange—Lenawee Co.—will 
have ice cream to sell at close of next 
regular meeting.—Beckie E. Tobias. 

South Boston Grange—Ionia Co.— 
keeps up its meetings during the busy 
season and is in a prosperous condition. 
—John S. Taylor. 

Rochester Grange—Oakland Co.—dur- 
ing the summer meets but once a month. 
The rented hall in the village has been 
given up and the Grange meets at the 
homes of members. 

Rockford Grange, No. 110—Kent Co. 
—observed children’s day June 25 with 
program from young and old, and din- 
ner. July 9 we shall observe Flora’s 
day.—E. R. Keech. 

Portland Grange, No. 174—Ionia Co.— 
on the evening of June 21 held a straw- 
berry festival at the home of Brother S. 
B. Wilkins. The proceeds were suffi- 
cient to pay for an organ just purchased. 

Clayton Grange, No. 694—Genesee Co. 
—has received binder twine and members 
are all well pleased. We have also or- 
dered a carload of salt. July 2d con- 
ferred degrees, giving two the fourth de- 
gree, and had a feast.—George W. Bloss. 

Paw Paw Grange, No. 10—Van Buren 
Co.—made large purchases of binder 
twine. One member thus saved over 
$20, and others even more. Who says 
it doesn’t pay financially to belong to 
the Grange? 

Silica Grange, No. 546—Muskegon Co. 
—meets every two weeks with good at- 
tendance. Sisters recently presented 
the Grange with two large ice cream 
freezers, and the same evening served 
feast.—Charles Horton. 

Courtland Grange, No. 62—Kent Co. 
—has ordered and received 500 pounds 
of binder twine. June 21 had an ice 
cream social well attended. July 2 six 
candidates were given the third and 
fourth degrees.—Mrs. Nancy Burch. 

Alumina Grange, No. 585—Muskegon 
Co.—discussed, July 2, the subject of 
parliamentary rules. It was the opinion 
that our Grange practices them suffi- 


—P. W. Hall. 

Harmony Grange—Kent Co.—after 
some discussion seems to favor uniform- 
ity of text books, but not free text books. 
At the children’s day exercises about 100 
children were present, and after a pro- 
gram from the children, luncheon was 
served. July 2 the Grange adopted ap- 
propriate resolutions on the death of our 
sister, Martha A. Werdon, an old resi- 
dent of the township, and a charter 
member of our Grange.—Lillie A. 
Thompson. 

Madison Grange, No. 384—Lenawee 
Co.—The rules of our recent contest 
were based mostly on attendance as 
shown by the number of questions at 
roll-call responded to by the members 
during the last six months. That por- 
tion of the Grange which was defeated 
rendered a patriotic program at the last 
meeting, while the winning side were 
given seats of honor as auditors. Sev- 
eral invited guests were also present. 
Ice cream and cake were served.—E. W. 
Allis. 

ANTRIM COUNTY GRANGES. 


Helena Grange has purchased clover 
seed, kerosene, and Parisgreen. Added 
eight members during the last quarter, 
and now has 56 on the roll.—Stebbins 
Grange received eight during the last 
quarter, and more are promised, be- 
cause the aims of the Grange are becom- 
ing better understood. June 18, dis- 
cussed free text books and the plan was 
unanimously opposed. July 2, had 
patriotic program and served ice cream 
and cake.—Rockery is a small Grange 
of only 12 members, but does business 
just the same.—Atwood has 30 in good 
standing, meets every two weeks. Is 
preparing for a picnic.—Alba Grange 
entertained the Pomona June 15 and 16. 
June 21 gavea drillin degree work.— 
In the county there are six Granges all 
in good working order, and Pomona is 
prosperous with $30 intreasury. Broth- 
er Aaron Jones, Master of the National 
Grange, will speak at the annual picnic 
in August, at Eastport. 
ANOTHER WORD FROM 
COUNTY. 


I wish toadda word regarding our 
meeting on the 18th of June, to what 
Brother Jones, through his modesty, did 
not say. For by his genial manner he 
soon took all hearts captive. He spoke 
in a strong, practical way of our needs 
as menand women, intellectually, so- 
cially and financially, and then led us to 
see the necessity of the Grange to secure 
these conditions. He held the attention 
of his audience for more than an hour, 
all seeming anxious to catch every word. 
Brother Jones is a clear, convincing 
speaker, and has the rare faculty of us- 
ing apt illustrations. The Grange in 
this county has grown in membership 
and zeal as the result of his visit. We 
are gratified to know that Brother Hor- 
ton has arranged to have Brother Jones 
tour the State next month, and we hope 
that many will take the opportunity to 
hear him.—Mrs. J. J. Woodman. 


GRANGE FRESH AIR WORK. 


VAN BUREN 











Word comes to us from Detroit that 
the work is well organized at that end 
of the line and in the hands of compe- 
tent officers. Miss Dorothea Farquhar, 
95 Watson street, is agent, to whom all 
communications should be addressed. 

A very interesting letter comes to us 
from Miss Farquhar, in which she 
speaks of some special cases which need 
immediate help. Who will be the per- 
son to open her heart and home to these 
really needy ones? In her letter she 
says: “One is a woman about thirty 
years old who has been in the hospital for 
some time suffering from nervous pros- 
tration. Ina week at least she must 
leave there, and unless she can get awa 
from the city for a time, her health will 
certainly again fail her, though now 





Binder twine has been | 


ciently in the ordinary work. Will have | she is comparatively well. She could be 


‘helpful in many ways, doing many 
things. Sheis a very quiet woman. 
Her case is very important as her get- 
ting away may affect the rest of her life. 
There is another case of a younger wo- 
man who has been so miserable—too ill 
to work out— but who feels that rest 
and quiet in the country would almost 
surely cure her. She has absolutely no 
one to help her or depend upon. An- 
other case is that of two boys—brothers 
—who want to go to the country for the 
summer where they can do something 
toward their living, and their parents 
wish to pay a small sum toward their 
board. These two would like to bein a 
home together. Another is that of a 
fine boy fourteen years of age. There 
are some other very urgent cases where 
everything seems to depend upon im- 
mediate action.” 

Dear readers of The Farmer, just 
think over these cases and see if it does 
not appeal to you to say ‘‘send them to 
me.’’ You will be at no expense save 
the boarding of them. The people of 
Detroit pay transportation both ways. 
You are not expected to take them as 
company to entertain. It must be un- 
derstood that they come just to stay, 
just to accept our hospitality and make 
themselves at home with us, sharing 
with us our roof and our board. 

We know that to us the days are long 
and hot, that every hour is filled with 
care and labor, but to those wasted with 
disease—no friends, no home, no care 
only such as isafforded them bycharitable 
hospitals —shall we not feel that our 
days will be happier, our labor and care 
really blessings when we know we are 
lending a hand to someone less fortu- 
nate than ourselves. Anyone wishing to 
take any of these mentioned, or others, 
please write directly to Miss Dorothea 
Farquhar, 95 Watson St., Detroit, and 
she will furnish you with the class and 
kind you want as near as_ possible. 
While this work originated in the 
Grange, anyone is privileged to join us 
in it. We ask our next door neighbors, 
our friends the Farmers’ Clubs,to join us 
in this beautiful charity.—MaryA. Mayo, 
Chairman State Com. on Women’s 
Work, Battle Creek. 








MORAL INFLUENOE of the’ GRANGE, 





BY A. J. CROSBY. 


——_9———_. 
Little grains of sand make the great 
hill. Infinitely small atoms of matter 
formed by that little coral insect, and 
added to the accumulations of multi- 
tudes of others with it, working unceas- 
ingly for ages, have formed islands in 
the sea on which vegetation thrives and 
man has built his works and made his 
home. 
Small and simple as the coral builders, 
are the multitude of little unobserved 
influences which go to make the full 
condition of intelligence, molding and 
forming its noble attributes. The es- 
tablishing of personal character has 
been the work of a like multiplicity of 
influences extending all through the past 
of our lives. One after another come 
the little lessons unsought, finding lodg- 
ment and going to expand, change, re- 
new and improve the human character. 

These influences gather from every 
side, which form the fine conditions of 
moral character more or less perfect or 
higher in its quality as the condition of 
influences surrounding the individual 
have been from which to draw the ma- 
terialto build with. Then how fortunate 
when the individual shall come with- 
in such, good influence and how essential 
that every person should seek such 
healthy surroundings and for themselves 
and others provide means and establish 
the best possible surroundings, especially 
for the young in their charge. 

It is evident that we establish the ideal 
of our moral standing, not so much by 
the reading or study of the lives of 
others, as by the measure with which 
we estimate these qualities in those we 
most esteem among our immediate as- 
sociates. No person, however lax in 
matters of moral culture while secluded 
or in contact with those whose influence 
draws no respect, but will straighten up 
at once and practice from the best code in 
his knowledge,improving it by imitation 
and example, when in contact with re- 
spected companions. 

Admitting such to be the working in- 
fluences upon moral character, we may 
ask, at what period in the life of - 
ple do they build most permanently * se 
conditions? While we concede that ‘“‘as 
the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” 
we still believe the most important pe- 
riod to be that of ripening from youth to 
m: *hood and womanhood, during the 
development of individual personality 
and the assuming of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life. 

At the period of active, earnest busi- 
ness as well as social intercourse, public 


y|as well as private duties are assumed 


which bring about frequent association 





and the taking part in the works, and 


performing duties which stimulate the 
pride of the person and cause him to 
seek good will not only, but that highest 
esteem and approval of respected com- 
panions. For moral character is a 
human attribute which sheds healthy in- 
fluence in shaping the dealings and rela- 
tions of communities as well as individ- 
uals in business, official, social, or fam- 
ily duties. 

How beautifully the Grange furnishes 
the finest opportunities to aid this noble 
work. Most admirably are its many les- 
sons and admonitions‘planned to aid and 
advance its members to a higher and 
purer moral condition of manhood and 
womanhood. Brought together as they 
are upon a basis of such complete equal- 
ity of rights and privileges, each with 
the best opportunity to excel in work- 
ing out the duties and relations of so- 
ciety, and naturally seeking the highest 
approval of associates. 

_ While open societies can and do ac- 
complish much in the same direction, 
and in many wayscan work for the bene- 
fit of their members equal to the Grange, 
yet no open gathering has that power 
through its members or control over 
them, or claims to enjoy that close, 
pure and perfect relationship, with its 
accompanying influences and opportun- 
ities, which is brought about by closing 
the circle of fraternal relations whenall 
become equally engaged for the same 
noble purposes. 








GRANGE GROWTH. 





Herewith is a statement of new 
Granges organized and dormant Granges 
reorganized from April 1to June 30,both 
inclusive: 

NEW GRANGES. 

California, 1; Indiana, 3; Maine, 3; 
Michigan, 4; Minnesota, 1, New Hamp- 
shire, 2; New Jersey, 1; New York, 2; 
Ohio, 6; Oregon,1; Vermont,9; Washing- 
ton, 1. Total 34. 

DORMANT GRANGES REORGANIZED, 

Colorado, 2; Illinois, 5; Indiana, 1; 
Iowa, 3; Kansas, 4; Kentucky, 9; Maine, 
3; Massachusetts, 4; Michigan, 12; Mis- 
sissippi, 1; Missouri, 7; New Hampshire, 
1; Ohio, 27; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 
1; Texas, 2; WestVirginia, 6. Total, 89. 
—John Trimble, Secretary National 
Grange. 
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New Steel Passenger Steamers 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in 
Boat Construction—Luxurious Equipment, 
Artistic Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient 
Service, insuring the highest degree of 
COMFORT, SPEED AND SAFETY. 

RUNNING BETWEEN 
Cleveland, Detroit and Mackinac. 

W RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and re- 
turn, including meals and berths from Detroit or 
Cleveland. Send for illustrated pamphict. Address 

A. SCHANTZ, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
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Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


ome-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 
































Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOR. Arrive. 
* 6:30am | Niagara Falls, Buffalo ........ * 9:00 pm 
*12noon | Buffalo, New York............ | * 1:30 pm 
t 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc......... | +5:30 pm 
pesnsienesh London accommvudation....... | 9:05 am 
EAST VIA PORT HURON. 

17:55 am | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | ¢ 9:40 am 
* 2:05 pm | Toronto, Montreal, New York | * 2:00 pm 
fT 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | ¢ 6:00 pm 
¢ 4:20 pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations... | + 9:15 pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York.. | * 6:45 am 
> D. & M. DIVISION. 

t 6:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon,G. Rapids | + 9:20 pm 
+ 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban............. + 1:55 pm 
+11:40 am | Gd.Rapids.Gd.Haven, Chicago | t 3:40 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, G.Haven, Milwaukee | +11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac Suburban ........... + 8:10 am 
* 8:40 pm | Chicago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05 am 
* 8:50 pm | Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 
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Horticultural. 





For The Michigan Farmer. j 


THE GARDEN. 





The spraying bulletin issued this year | 
by the Michigan Experiment Station con- 
tains the following: ‘‘For use upon 
plants or trees, any part of which is 
soon to be used as food, pyrethrum, or 
bubach, will be found an effective reme- 
dy against both biting and sucking in- 
sects. It can be applied in water at the 
rate of a teaspoonful to the gallon, or as 
a powder, either at full strength, or 
with from three to five times its bulk of 


flour or plaster.”’ 

That was just what we had been look- 
ing for. Arsenites are not desirable for 
spraying many of the garden vegetables 
and it is these very plants that are most 
attractive to the pale green aphides. 
These insects are about as large asa pin 
head, but make up in numbers what is 
lacking in size. osene emulsion is 
a sure cure for all such insects, but its 
use is not to our taste on plants whose 
foliage is grown for the table, and it is 
these that the plant lice seem to prefer. 
Paris green or any of the poisons is ob- 
viously not desirable and would proba- 
ly do little injury to insects of this kind. 
Tobacco dust may be used, but there is 
the same —— that holds against 
kerosene. There seemed to be nothing 
against pyrethrum. If it could be used 
e Solver asaspray it would be just 
the thing. 

Pyrethrum was applied but in the pro- 
portion of nearly a teaspoonful of the 
powder to a quart of water. If any 

ood came from it we were unable to 
iscover what it was. A double dose of 
the powder was applied. Results were 
the same as at first. To make a sure 
thing of some, at least, of the insects, a 
spray was applied direct upon some 
leaves which were covered with the 
sts. No difference inthe number of 
insects was to be seen. Rose bugs were 
tried. They were seized with an intense 
desire to travel and exercised them- 
selves freely over leaves and stems, but 
that may have been due to the wetting 
they received. Anyhow, they kept on 
living. j 
A teaspoonful of the powder toa _ gal- 


ing and do not find it recommended for | 
that purpose. It is not needed. The | 
varieties ordinarily cultivated are satis-;  wj i 
: | te- ked ssoc .—The 
factory for winter use. But when sown | aaa ip see quelbemecaiinam 
for a Summer crop New Zealand spinach | caterpillars of this moth are now very 
should give satisfaction. | plentiful in Cleveland and some other 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


‘corn and that class of tall-growing 
plants, and especially with the first 
| mentioned, a real improvement both in 
| yield and quality, particularly on light 
| dry soils, may be effected and the season 


;of fitness for table use also extended 


It may be said of spinach in general points. They are very destructive to | several days by the application of such 


ri = a coo het Palo d the foliage of both fruit and shade trees. 
it a valuable crop, but in the home gar- | The eggs are laid in the depressions in 
den it is too often neglected. This | the bark of maple, apple, elm, and other 
seems strange when it is remembered | trees, and remain over winter, hatching 
that the vegetable furnishes an aban- | 


dance of *“greens”’ for use in fall, winter | The caterpillars at once begin eating the | 


and spring when most appreciated.—F. | jeaves. They become full mn i 
erect AVES. : grown in 
D. W., Rochester, Mich. |about six weeks. They are about an 
inch long, general color yellow, head 


SOIL REQUIREMENTS IN FRUIT ‘and tubercle-like projections on back a 








|in May, soon after the leaves come out. | 


a mulch along the rows at the time of 
the second hoeing. 
_ Or in case the material for this mulch- 
ing is not at hand or may not be easily 
obtainable, constant stirring of the sur- 
face soil to keep it loose and porous will 
| —if the soil is stfliciently fertile without 
the additional manure which would thus 
be furnished—answer an almost equally 
good purpose. 
Anyone who has never made a trial of 
Pee ere 
| this frequent stirring of the surface dur- 





lon of water seems like a small amount, 
yet we can hardly suppose the bulletin 
incorrect. If that amount was found 
to produce the desired effect at the ex- 
periment station surely a teaspoonful to 
a pint ought to have some virtue. Py- 
rethrum soon loses its strength if ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, but we were 
assured that this which we obtained 
= yew and strong. The — poo 
usted u young potato bugs an 
proved pate Bt fatal. These sluggish 
insects seemed to become insane or in- 
toxicated under its influence, and after 
crawling about in a way which for them 
appeared to be wild and rapid, they fell 
to the ground and expired. The same 
method of application did not seem to 
affect the plant lice at all. 

Now we wonder where the blame 
lies. Is it with us, or with the powder, 
or is the insect at fault? We are loth 
to give up this clean and easily applied 
remedy, and hope that some one who 
has had success with it, or with some- 
thing no more objectionable, will help 
us out. 

Pyrethrum is said to be a sovereign 
remedy for cabbage worms, and can be 
applied as occasion requires in the form 
ofa powder quite conveniently. Its 
effect on fliesim a closed room is too 
well known for comment. If it will do 
as well with the —— cabbage 
worms we shall be sati , even though 
it has had no effect on the troublesome 
green lice. Bal aik Sa oil 

One of the vegetables which deserves 
to be better known than it is now is the 
New Zealand spinach. It resembles the 
common varieties but has‘a much larg- 
er seed and grows quicker. Seed 
which was sown the last of April this 
year produced leaves large enough for 
use in five weeks. Common spinach 
sown at the same time was not nearly 
so large in ten weeks. It has the bad 
habit of soon running up to seed as is to 
be expected of such a thrifty plant. 
Possibly that may be prevented by thin- 
ning out, as plants which stand apart 
from others in the row grow larger 
leaves and do not send up a seed stalk 
as soon as when crowded. But such a 
treatment is hardly advisable for this or 
for the foliage vegetables generally. By 
sowing the seed at intervals a contin- 
uous supply of young plants may be ob- 
tained which is better than to use the 





older oa when large. The plant is 
useful in its place, and that is as a sub- 
stitute for common spinach in late 


spring before the latter has had time to | 
grow, or during the hot months of sum- | 
mer. 


We have not tried it for fall sow- 


CULTURE. | bright coral red. There are four cream- 





colored tufts of hair along the back. | 11g the whole season of growth as a 
Two black plumes project forward from | Preventive of injury by drouth to such 


(A paper read before the Michigan | jyst behind the head, and one projects 


State Horticultural Society, June 24, by | hackward from the posterior. 


R. M. Kellogg. ) 

For many years fruit growing has 
been the most profitable branch of agri- 
culture, but there must be a change 
from present methods if its prosperity is 
to be continued. The rich humus of 
our virgin soil made it possible to pro- 
duce the most luscious peaches and other 
fruits with little care, so that fortunes 
were rapidly made. Everybody seemingly 
met with rapid success anda mad rush 
began for broad acres without thought 
of perpetuating the ideal conditions 
which then existed. 

Pruning to prevent exhaustion in trees 
and plants, propagating from special 
trees and plants, maintaining humus 
and plant foods of the soil and a better 
system of tillage, were given very little 
attention, and the result is a general de- 
cline in productiveness of orchards and 
berry fields. For several years there 
has been vigorous inquiry for new va- 
rieties which would give the old-time re- 
turns under these changed conditions, 
but they will never be found. 

The past excessively hot, dry seasons 
with constant tillage, has burned the hu- 
musand vegetable matter from our soils, 
bringing the soil grains together in 
compact mass, and when broken up by 
the plow and cultivator the first heavy 
rains cause them to settle together in a 
dense mass so that the film movement 
of water and capillary attraction are so 
active that the water comes to the sur- 
face with great celerity and the ground 
quickly dries out to a great depth, neces- 
sitating too frequent surface tillage. 
The summer’s drouth has become a ter- 
ror. Trees and plants weakened by the 
lack of moisture fallan easy victim to 
fungi, insects and disease. 

The remedy is a restoration of the soil 
to its former mechanical condition. 
Most of our soils have an abundance of 

lant food if it could be made available, 

ut without a loose, friable soil, secur- 
ing the presence of the oxygen of the 
air, with an abundance of moisture to 
form soluble combinations which plants 
can utilize, only a feeble growth can be 
secured under any system of tillage. 

Applications of plant food in the fer- 
tilizers are of little avail until the humus 
and vegetable matter are again restored. 
Tt acts like a sponge, absorbing the boun- 
tiful rains of winter and spring to tide 
us over summer’s drouth and at the 
same time admits the oxygen of the air 
to render the plant food available. 

But the serious question is how are 
we to get this humus. Barnyard ma- 


ld be effective if the required . 
nom - alongside the rows of currants, gooseber- 


amount could be secured, but with most 
fruit growers this would be entirely out 
of the question and so we must resort to 
plowing under leguminous plants like 
clover, cowpeas or even millet or corn. 
The iatter do net gather nitrogen from 
the air but they fix and hold it in the 
soil in an available form for the succeed- 
ing crop, and will put into the soil, if prop- 
perly manipulated, more humus than 
many other crops. The term “green 
crops’ is misleading. It should be 
“ripe crops.”” What we want isa fiber 
in the soil and this is the carbon taken 
from the atmosphere combined with 
the minerals from the soil, and this com- 
bination is not perfect until the stalk is 
nearly ripe. Ifa great mass of green 
stuff is plowed under deeply in hot 
weather, violent fermentation takes 
place and the ground sours, seriously 
injuring the succeeding crops. It 
should be plowed under late in the sea- 
son when the woody part is well ripen- 
ed, exercising the greatest care to plow 


These 
caterpillars spin their cocoons about the 
middle of July, upon the bark of the 
trees, and in about two weeks the moths 
come forth and lay their eggs. The 
caterpillars may be destroyed by spray- 
ing with kerosene emulsion, Paris green 
or London purple. It does not require 


a strong solution to kill them. Pick 
off the egg masses from the bark, in 
winter. 

Ants in Lawns.—Meehan’s Monthly 
for July says the following formula is 
recommended to destroy ants in lawns: 





WHITE-MARKED TUSSOCK MOTH. 


Mix one tablespoonful of bisulphate of 
| carbon in two or three gallons of water. 
| Pour this into holes six inches deep and 
| twelve inches apart, filling in the holes 
| immediately after this has been done. 
| The fumes penetrate the soil and destroy 
the ants. 

Hot Water.—The same journal says 
that a temperature of 130 degrees will 
destroy insects without injuring vegeta- 
tion. In small greenhouses, the red 
spider can be easily destroyed by invert- 





two in a tub of hot water. Itisa good 
thing with which to destroy the cabbage 
worm. If the water is just at the boiling 
point, it will be about the right temper- 
ature when it reaches the cabbage 
through a fine hose or sprayer. 
Chrysanthemums.—Vick’s monthly 
says: Keep the plants growing steadily 
| without check, shifting to larger sized 
pots as needed. Do not allow them to 
lack water. If compact, well balanced 
plants are wanted, furnished well with 
medium-sized flowers, pinch the ends of 
the shoots to ensure plentiful branching. 
Pinching should not be continued after 
the early part of August. If large flow- 
ers are wanted, train the plants to three 
or four shoots and allow one flower to 
| each. 


| wna 


MULOH PROTEOTION AGAINST 
DROUTH. 

















To one who has never practiced the 
luse of mulch as a drouth preventive 


ries, raspberries, long blackberries and 
the coarser growing vegetables, a sea- 
son’s trial of its benefits would doubtless 
bring a revelation, especially if the sea- 
son should prove to be unusually dry. 
At least it is worth the while of anyone 
situated so as to do so, to make a trial 
of this plan, leaving a portion of the 
plantation untreated for comparison, 
allowing you to judge of the actual 
benefit gained. 

Tt has been my practice for many 
years to give annually, during the win- 
ter, a heavy mulch of coarse strawy 
manure to my plantations of currants, 
berry bushes, etc., and by so doing, find 
both size and quality of fruit improved 
and, especially if the season be a dry 
one, the yield at the same time being 
largely increased. 

And in vegetables such as peas, beans, 











as shallow as possible, merely covering | 


it so the air can have access, and fre-| 
quent freezing and thawing will rot it | 
so it may be easily replowed in the} 
spring and thoroughly incorporated with | 
the soil. 

Ground should never be plowed deep- 
er than you can furnish an abundance 
of humus for. To plow ten inches deep 
and dilute the humus so the ground will 
be hard and flinty, when five inches 


BLACK, 






To introduce, special price, 100-Th. keg 61. 


= little light upon it. 





ing the infested plant for a second or 


The best and cheapest insecticide on the market. 


POTATO BUCS and will not injure the Vines. 


A Fine Dry Powder Ready for Immediate Use. 
Recommended by Edward F Dibble, the largest grower of seed potatoes in the United States. 
Agents wanted. Address for fuil particulars 


O-AT-KA CHEMICAL CO., LE ROY, N. Y. 


(crops, will be surprised at the advantage 
| gained by such treatment. 

| But the leguminous plants above men- 
| tioned are such rank growers, requiring 
for best development a very rich soil, 
that the mulch of manure will be found 
| preferable to the mulch of surface soil. 
| —E. J. B., Delaware Co., N. Y. 








WATER-OORE IN APPLES. 





| In the botany class here the question 
| was asked, ‘‘what produces the glassy- 
like appearance around the core—water- 
core—of an apple at times? What is it? 
Is it crystallization like the woody parts 
of some pears?’’—W. H. Haas, Ada, O. 
We referred this question to Prof. La- 
|zenby of the Ohio state university, who 
says, substantially: “Ican throw very 
I have no record of 
any careful, systematic study of the 
disease. It is certainly a disease, and is 
generally believed by vegetable pa- 
thologists to bea kind of oedema, or some- 
thing like certain forms of dropsy. It 
is not known, I think, whether it is 
caused by an excess of water, or some 
other defect. Not only the contents, 
but the walls of the cells appear to be 
affected—a sort of mal-nutrition. It 
does not appear to be as common as it 
was years ago.” 


OPEN LETTERS FROM 
Jennie E. Green and Mrs. Harry 
Hardy. 








JENNIE E GREEN, Denmark, Iowa, 
writes to Mrs. Pinkham: 

‘*T had been sick at my monthly 
periods for seven years, and tried 
almost everything I ever heard of, but 
without any benefit. Was troubled 
with backache, headache, pains in the 
shoulders and dizziness. Through my 
mother I was indueed to try Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
it has done me so much good. I am 
now sound and well.” 


Mrs. Harry Harpy, Riverside, Iowa, 
writes to Mrs. Pinkham the story of 
her struggle with serious ovarian trou- 
ble, and the benefit she reeeived from 
the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound. This is her letter: 

“How thankful I am that I took 
your medicine. 1 was troubled for 
two years with inflammation of the 
womb and ovaries, womb was also very 
low. I wasin constantmisery. I had 
heart trouble, was short of breath and 
could not walk five blocks to save my 
life. Suffered very much with my 
back, had headache all the time, was 
nervous, menstruations were irregular 
and painful, had a bad discharge and 
was troubled with bloating. I was a 
perfect wreck. Had doctored and 
taken local treatments, but still-was no 
better. I was advised by onc of my 
neighbors to writete you. I have now 
finished the second bottle of Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and am 
better in every way. Iam able to do 
all my own work and can walk nearly 
@ mile without fatigue; something I 
had not been able to do for over two 
years. Your medicine has done me 
more good than all the doctors.” 


DE ATE. 


Instant death to 




























deep would make it soft and mellow, is 
a great mistake. ‘ 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEH 
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CONDUCTED BY DR. W C. FAIR, 





Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers Eaca communication shouid state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only be 
given When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accompany the letter. 





Lice.—Two-year-old steer has lice. His 
coat is not shed off and he is thin and very 
low in flesh. O. L., Midland, Mich.—Apply 
one part carbolic acid to thirty parts water 
three times a week. After lice are killed he 
will thrive and do well. 

Ringbone— Yearling colt has a bunch on 

astern which makes him lame. Can I cure 
him and if so how should he be treated? W. 
B. 8., Hillsdale, Mich.—Keep the colt quiet 
and apply caustic balsam once every ten 
days until he goes sound. 

Eczema.—I have a horse that has an erup- 
tion on skin. His neck and shoulders are the 
worst. I have not doctored him for it. W. 
G., Monroe, Mich.—Wash him with castile 
soap andrain water and apply one part 
zenoleum to fifty parts water once a day. 


Fistula of Withers.—Young horse has a 
running sore on top of withers of six months’ 


standing. I have tried several remedies; 
none do it very much good. W. K., Ba 
City, Mich.—Apply equal parts calome 


oxide zinc and tannic acid once a day. 
Try to put powder to bottom of sinuses. You 
had better use a small pipe. 

Worms.—Four-year-old horse has worms, 
He looks rough in coat, is very thin and does 
not do well. He eats heartily but does not 
thrive. W. P , Wauseon, O.—Give one dram 
santonin three times a day in feed fora few 
days and iollow that with one dram ground 
gentian three times a day until he cease~ to 
pass worms and looks healthy. 

Corns —I have a road horse that is troub- 
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led with corns. They make him sore and | 
lame M G. J., 
a shoe with low heels. Take pressure off | 
corns and do not cut much hoof away. Let | 
the bar and sole of foot grow instrong. Get 
him shod well every three weeks. Some 
horses that have corns go well with tips. 

Heaves.—I'welve-year-old horse has a 
cough He also breathes heavy at flank. I 
am inclined to think he has heaves. Is not 
sick. I first noticed it six months ago. A. 
K., Lansing, Mich.— Wet his feed with lime 
water and give five grains arsenic twice or 
three timesa day. Itisa bad plan to feed 
much hay. Feeding bulky food makes him 
worse. A run to pasture would do him lots 
of good. 


Cow Gives Bloody Milk.—Young cow 
three years old, fresh in April, in good con- 
dition and running on grass gives bloody 
milk, first one teat then another, but never | 
more than one atatime. L. J., McGaw.— 
Your cow bruised her udder. Remove the 
cause and apply equal parts tincture arnica | 
and extract witch-hazel twice a day. 

Bruised Knee.—I have a yearling colt that 
bruised its knee. I opened bunch; blood 
discharged and I used carbolic acid and 
water injections. It was caused either from 
pawing or from castration. H. G. N., 
Cambridge, Ill.—Give one dram iodide iron 
twice a day and apply equal parts tincture 
iodine, alcohol and extract hamamelis twice 

















a-day. Besure to remove the cause if 
possible. 
WHEN writing to advertisers please 


mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


more IN [0 HOURS 


MORE 
than any other two- _ 
horse press made. 
Does not break 
the fibre. 
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The SPENCER ALING PRESS 


is sold under a guarantee to bale that much more 
hay in that time. Has a 50-inch feed hole—feed it with 
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Coldwater, Mich.—Apply 3 


Special Offer for i 
Send for rates, descriptive 
matter and special offer. 


10 Men's Work 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge’”’ Potato Digger in the last year, 
show it is a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. 
men would do with forks. It’s a money-maker to work with, to hire out, or to sell by 
taking an agency. Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such a boom. Every 
one sold sells from one to a dozen others. 
Potato Digger in the World.” Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
all over the world. It has no rivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 
in the junk pile when Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge’ comes along. 
descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S . SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


“ sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he used it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 
I saw it this morning myself, and I must say that I can sella good many 


that, and it did its work well. 


of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for '98.” 
Newark, N. 
“The digger arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. I have given it a thorough trial, and this is 

the result. It digs all the potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. I just about saved the 


Y., October 18, 1897. 
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potato digger for this our first season with it. We have sold 28 
of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. We have 
%» two left, but have them hired out at 
With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and 
not one cent for repairs.” 

Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. 


recently. 
entirely satisfactory, and I immediately wired you for five 
more. 
contract covering two counties. 


Shermsville, lil., August 19, 1897. 
several years. 
the above shows the result of his giving it a trial. 
during the season of ‘97, 33 diggers, every one of which 
gave entire satisfaction. ¢ 

. 


ntroduction where territory has not been placed 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 805 YORK, PA. 





Does the work ten 





Thousands of users testify: ‘It’s the Best 






Write at once for 






Yours truly, 





W. H. H. Stebbins. 






price of the digger this year in digging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. For a starter three 
of my neighbors say they want one next year.” 
Yours truly, M. D. Pickett. 

Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 

“The season is now about over, and we are very 
much pleased with our success with your Gilt Edge 
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25 cents per acre. 







Yours truly, 
Prairie City Produce Co. 





WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in Michigan Farmer. 


POTATOES 


DID YOU PLANT? 
If you have an acre you 
cannot afford to dig 
them by hand. The 
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7 
LAW 


Potato Digger 


digs potatoes better, cleaner and 
cheaper than can be done by hand. 













They are strong, durable and 
easily operated.” Sold under full guarantee. Don’t 
buy until you get our FREE, 82 page catalogue. 


DOWDEN M’F’G CU., Box 24, Prairie City, lowa, 


FACTORY TO FARM 
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THE ADVANCE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


is sold only direct to the farmer—freight paid. That 
saves him the dealer’s commission and we give him a 
fence that is cheap and better than the use of any hand 
fence machine made. THERE CAN'T BE A BETTER FENCE 
made for the money than this one. Prices way down. 
One small order willsatisfy youon this point. Don’t buy 
until you get ourextra special discount to farmers. 
ADVANCE FENCE CO., 6 Old St., Peoria, Ili, 





“‘Inclosed find check to cover sample digger shipped to me 
I put the digger out for trial this A. It works 






Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
I expect to have a large 
Henry Walters. 





rade on your digger.” Yours truly, 







Mr. Walters had been handling a high priced digger for 
Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edge, but 
He sold 
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THE NEW AMERICAN | 
Bean Harvester ! 


O The only successful Bean Harvester Attach- 
ment for a Riding Cultivator. Knives locked in 
any position. Sold with or without the popular 


New American Cultivator. 


AMERICAN HARROW CO., Detroit. | 


Manufacturers Spring Tooth & Shovel | 

Riding and Walking Cultivators, Disk 

Harrows, Planters, Bean Harvesters, 
Manure Spreaders, etc. 





the value of your manure. sp at Ze 
than it can be done by handand so dis- Ry# 
integrates and fines it that it is more readily avail- 


REATLY IMPROVED 
R 1898. 


manure better 


successful 
manufacture. Send for our catalogue and a book 
New Treatise on Manure, FREE to all inguirers. 


THE KEMP.... 
Manure Spreader = 


the manure pile into a pile of gold. When 
you double your money you t have mad c 


| able for plant food. 
Backed by 18 years of 
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WWost durable and econowieal. 


yh DALE 





Pure Raw Bone Meal. 
Four Fol 
Smoky City 
Big Bonanza 
Potato Special 
Tobacco Special 


Bone and 
For samples and pamphlet, 
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WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS. 


FARMERS B8- WISE, Deat wiTH Us and SAVE 40 pencr. ON 
You Save Salesman’s Expenses and Agent’ 
Analysis, Phos. —_ Ammo! mi eA 


d 


ORE. ..05...20000 oe 





your dent LIZERS. 
ofit. 
- Actual 


Per cent. Per cent. 
4 k5 pioseeee $22.00 per ton 
iy toe ix to2 — i 
15.00 ed 
a to Be 4 tod 20.00 “ 
34, to 4% 6 t. 7 23.00 “ 
to4 4 tob 21.00 ‘“ 





FLOUR CITY 
HAY PRESS 






Simple, 





Strong, eX oF So 
Light Running, 
Great Capacity, AK INNARD PRESS C0., 
ADDRESS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


. .J ' 

i Cider and Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity 10 to 120 Bbis in 10 hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

} EMPIRE STATE PULLEY & PRESS CO. 
— (Successors to Schenck & Sheridan) 


FULTON, Oswego Co., N. Y.; 










of the Universi 


and many 
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and its possibilities under the Si 
system—being the theme of - | 


«4 BOOK ON SILAGE”’’ 
By Prof. F. W. WOLL, 


f 195 pages and now being sent out by the Sriver Mpc. Co. 
Saree, O., is unquestionably the best boo! 
the subject. It includes; 


for feeding stock. “They are going rapidly. 
st 


to-day—to-morrow may be too late 
SILVER MFC. CO. 
Salem, Chio. 





of Wisconsin, neatly bound into a volume 







troduced on 
Crops. 





‘@ Write fora copy 










Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly. 


It is claimed that for years buggy manufac- 
turers have secured exorbitant prices for their 
goods, but recently, through the combined assist- 
ance of the farmers of Iowa, Illinois and other 
states, Szars, Rozspuck & Co., of Chicago, have 
got the price of open buggies down to $16.50; 
Top buggies, $22,75; Top Surries, $43.75 and up- 
wards. and they are shipping them in immense 
numbers direct to farmers in every stat.. They 
send an immense Buggy Catalogue free, postpaid, 
to any one who asks for it. This certainly isa 
big victory for the farmer, but a severe blow to 


EROOES... tal METALS 


CAN BE KEPT FREE FROM RUST 


Trave MARK. 





the carriage manufacturers and dealers. 20 
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BY USING 
REEDER’S 


AMERICAN COLD JAPAN. 


Has been in use 20 years; Patrons 
are best people, Write, 

JOHN S. REEDER, Glenn Bidg., 5th 
and Race, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Beware imitations. Want Agents. 















Eli” Baling Presses 
| i ailing rresses 
' g8 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
| #46 Inch = 


see” _ Feed Opening 






~ 2) Power Leverage 64 to1 CS STEEL 
i Send for 64 page pustrated catalogue,” 
| GOLLINS PLOW CO., Hl? Hampshire St., Quincy, lik 


AQ) Ud Wagons 


_We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Go., Havana, lil. 
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Remember the Main 


thing in buying wire fence is to get one whieh 
will stand the fost. The only twelve years old 


standby is built by the - 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


Pressure between qj 
burrs in grinding 
is carried on cbill- 
ed roller bear- 
ings. 













Large inside burr 
revolves twice to 
8weep’s one. Or- 










ute guarantee to do double the 
amount of work of any other mill of same size or 
jponey retanded. Write for circulars and prices. 
DAIN MFG. CO, Carrollton, Mo. 
ALL THE HAY-PRESSES 
Ez 


. °, 
Sold under an abso 








WORLD'S FAIR PRIZES AND 
THE U. S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS. 

Address for circu- =e | 
Ty 


i P, K. DEDERICK’S SONS 
9 TIVOLI! ST., ALBANY, N.Y. 


is all right in its 

LE place but itis very 

much out of place 

in_a wind mill or tower. 

pee a mill which will not buckle, 
wobble or warp andwhich is senaf- 


tive to the smallest amount of 
wind. In short 








THE. BAuE SELLS 
for MORE MONEY. 











Direct-Geared Stee! Mill 

lt ore — as a safe, fast 

ani weed —_ maiititae cartier at 
sizes. Oatalogue FREE, 


PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 16 Race St.. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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: is beyond a doubt 


THE PURE WELL. 


q 
A never-failing stratum can be § 
. quickly and easily found with the 


STAR; 
DRILLING 
MACHINE } 


f and much worthless, § 
barren, arid ground 
~ can be made valuable § 
y. Write for our illustrated catalogue. 


Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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WELLS: 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
‘E.” We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Ml. (chicago Suburb) 


“GONE TO STAVES” 


Paar, 
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If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 











CAN'T FALL TO. PIECES. 
FANT OFAN, Bese ESES 
galvanized steel and it 





Foundry and Mach.Co., 15 Purl 
AGENTS AT ONCE to 


WANTED NOW. sell Sash Locks end 
Door Holders. Sample Sash Loc AT 2-cent 
stam Immense; better than weights; burglar 
Proof. 810.00 a day. Write. quick, Address 
BROHARD & CO., Dept. 111, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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